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THE ‘WHITE: CUIRASSIER: 


A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—71. 


BY MADAME MEYSSONNIER. 


€ ] 
HAPTER XI.—VORWARTS ! IMMER VORWARTS ! 


** Honour and love to the men of old ! 
Their sons inherit their virtues bold ; 
Courage in heart, and sword in hand, 
Ready to fight, and ready to die, for the Fatherland!” | 


Faust. 


WHILE life in Paris thus pursued much of its 
ordinary routine, scenes of a widely different 





frontier of France. The 2nd of August may be 
considered as the day on which the hostilities | 
commenced, though by a mere skirmish, in| 


corps ascended the heights overlooking Saar- 
bruck, whence it dislodged a small body of 
Prussian troops. It was on this occasion that 
the so much vaunted mitrailleuse was first 
brought into play, fired by the young Prince 
Imperial—* son baptéme de feu,” as the action 
was somewhat pompously styled by the Em- 
peror in his despatch to the Empress. 

The next day passed quietly enough, the 
French remaining stationary, and only occu- | 





| ments. 


concentrated his troops after Weissenburg, 
an«| now posted them on the heights extending 
from Reichshoffen, past Froeschweiller, on be- 
yond Elsasshausen, his right wing being placed 
so as to enable him to intercept the German 


ileft, should an attempt be made to advance 


towards Strasburg. This position was well 
chosen, and highly advantageous in every 
way, protected as it was by all the impediments 
a hilly district can offer, having an open coun- 
try behind to fall back upon in case of retreat, 
and General de Failly being at Bitche (in the 
immediate neighbourhood) with reinforce- 
Such was the aspect of the two 
armies at dawn on the 6th of August. 

The battle began about seven o’clock by some 
vigorous skirmishing attacks, well sustained 
on both sides. Later in the morning the 
fighting became furious, and for about two 
hours the neighbourhood of Woerth was the 
scene of a most sanguinary combat. It was 
not, however, till towards two in the afternoon 
when the remaining German divisions came 
up, that the action became general. It then 





|extended along the entire line, the Crown 


pied in occasionally reconnoitring the neigh-| ¢xt 
bourhood. Inconceivable as it appears, the| Prince attacking the French front, the Bava- 
generals were apparently unaware of the fact|rians the extreme right, and the Wurtem- 


that three different armies were advancing | burgers being sent to turn, the left wing at 
with rapid strides towards them, and were| Reichshoffen.. After a long and desperate re- 
even then at but a few miles distance. On| sistance the French were completely. over- 
the 4th of August, the proximity of their | powered, and before sunset were scattered 
enemies was, however, suddenly made ap-j|far and wide, all flying in the utmost dis- 
parent by the Crown Prince crossing the| order. fee 
Lauter and attacking General Douay’s divi-| During this time another engagement was 
sion near Weissenburg, whilst absorbed in the | taking place near Forbach, As soon as the 
preparation of breakfast. Taken by surprise, | tidings of the defeat at Weissenburg reached 


| the French made what resistance they could,|the Emperor at Metz, orders were sent to 











but were soon overpowered; the Geisberg|General Frossard to quit Saarbruck and to 
was taken, General Douay killed, and 500|approach Forbach, This movement was 
prisoners left in the hands of the victors ;— | immediately executed, and the French general, 
such was the battle of Weissenburg. |finding the enemy in small force, occupied 
The 5th was occupied by the Crown Prince |the Spicheren hills (a position considered 
in the reorganization and distribution of his | impregnable), and a portion of the valley run- 
various troops, and to such purpose, that|ning between Saarbruck and Spicheren. _ 
before night he was at the head of 120,000} Here an engagement took place about mid- 
men, who held the Strasburg road, and/day on the 6th, General Frossard with the 
stretched far on to the opposite side of|2nd corps firing from the heights upon the 
Woerth, another division occupying the|advancing troops of General Von Kamecke. 
parallel line from Lauterburg. On this occasion the French far outnumbered 
The Marshal Macmahon, on his side, had! their opponents, and had thus the advantage 
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both in force and position ; but the German 
general, sure of reinforcements, did not hesi- 
tate to give battle. His attack was, however, 
furiously repulsed, as was also an attempt to 
turn the French flank at Styring ; but towards 
three in the afternoon the fresh detachments 
expected by Von Kamecke arrived on the 
ground, the engagement became more general, 
and a second reinforcement, consisting of in- 
fantry and artillery, coming up later in the 
day, enabled the Germans, though still inferior 
in numbers, to attack more vigorously and 
under more favourable circumstances. From 
that moment the tide of battle turned. The 
French were forced by General von Gében, 
'! who had now taken the command, to quit the 
| shelter of the wood which clothed the base 
| of the ascent, and were driven backwards up | 
| the almost perpendicular heights by the. 
| artillery, a most daring and gallant feat, 
| which formed the principal feature of the day. 
|| Three times the French charged bravely into 
| the wood, and three times were as bravely 





'| repulsed by the invincible Prussian infantry, 
after which, defeated and utterly discouraged, 
they beat a hasty and disorderly retreat, leav- 
ing behind them baggage, camp equipage, and | 
stores of all kinds, which fell into the hands 
of the victors. The Germans then occupied 
Forbach, where also they found large quanti- 
ties of clothing and provisions. 

This day was a fatally disastrous one for 
France, not only dispersing and demoralizing 
a great proportion of her army, but also ex- 
posing more than one irreparable error on the 
part of the commander-in-chief, whilst at the 
same time it brought to light the admirable 
military skill and precision of the Prussian 
generals, and the perfect discipline and in- 
domitable spirit of their troops. 

After ‘these terrible reverses the army of 
Macmahon found itself completely scattered 
and isolated, one part having retreated to 
Strasburg, and the rest having taken refuge in 
the passes of the Vosges, whilst by the roth 
of August almost the whole main body, under 
Marshal Bazaine, with the Emperor as com- 
mander-in-chief, was concentrated at Metz. 

Here again appeared that inexplicable ir- 
resolution which already in the beginning of 
the campaign had proved so fatal to the 
French, and three days were lost in useless 
deliberations, during which the Germans were 
rapidly marching towards Lorraine. By the 
14th the Crown Prince had commenced his 
march towards Champagne, whilst Prince 
Frederick Charles and General Steinmetz 
were advancing towards Metz from the north 





and east, at the head of upwards of 200,000 


men, the Prince taking up a position which 
would enable him to intercept the French 
army should any attempt be made to retreat 
upon Chalons. A considerable body of troops, 
led by Napoleon, did, however, cross the 
Moselle, and proceeded a short distance on 
the road to Verdun, where they halted, appa- 
rently unconscious of the close vicinity of their 
enemy. The Emperor then went on to 
Chalons, leaving the command of the army 
of Metz in the hands of Marshal Bazaine. 

On the same day, the 14th of August, 
General Steinmetz attacked near Courcelles, 
in the neighbourhood of Metz, a large body 
of French under Generals Frossard, L’ Admi- 
rault, and Decaen, who were defeated after 
several hours’ hard fighting, and forced to- 
wards nightfall to fall back under the guns of 
the fortress. But even yet, had Marshal 
Bazaine, now commander-in-chief, possessed 
any of the energy and decision so necessary 
in the position he held, had he acted promptly 
on this occasion by leaving a sufficient force 
to garrison Metz, and then endeavouring by 
rapid marches to effect a junction with some 
portion of the dismembered army of Mac- 
mahon, he might even at the eleventh hour 
have escaped the web which was being 
woven around him, and saved his army from 
the deplorable fate which ultimately overtook 
it ; for even the Germans themselves were not 
at this moment certain of the possibility of 
throwing the entire army of Bazaine into Metz ; 
and it was only on the 15th, when they found 


that the French commander-in-chief had | 
posted his troops near Vionville, and meant | 
to give battle there, that they hurried forward, | 


leaving their frontier far behind them, with a 
daring that seemed almost madness, and 
could only be justified by the extraordinary 
tactics of their adversary, and advancing on 
either side of Metz, encircled it with that iron 
band which, gradually drawing closer and 


closer, ended in the siege of the “Virgin | 


Fortress.” 
On the 16th another battle was fought at 


Vionville. Soon after dawn a body of Prussians | 


leaving Thiancourt advanced towards Metz, 
sending out scouts before them to reconnoitre 


the country. Upon signals being made that | 
the enemy was in sight a squadron of cavalry, | 


followed by several batteries of artillery, was 





detached from the main body and hurried to | — 


the scene of action. Several skirmishes took 


place in the neighbourhood of the little village | 


of Vionville, but it was not till towards ten | 


o’clock that the engagement became general. 
On this occasion the French, contrary to 
custom, far outnumbered their enemies, and 
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fought protected by a strong battery of cannon 
and mitrailleuses posted on the heights be- 
hind them. The Prussians returned their 
fire gallantly, and a kind of duel of artillery 
followed which mowed down the men like 
grass, the German loss being greater than the 


efface the spark of divinity, the flickering 
light of a higher life which He has implanted 
in every human soul, reducing themselves 
almost to the level of the beasts that perish ! 
And this among nations who profess to follow 
the teaching of Him who said, “ Love your 





























enemies!” And for what do we thus wound 
our bodies and deform our souls? For the 
sake of that phantom men call military glory ! 
—an ignis fatuus which gleams and glitters 
before our mental vision and leads us on to 


French from the more commanding position 
held by the artillery of the latter; but the 
firing was splendid on both sides, the French 
serving their guns more rapidly than their adver- 
saries, but the Prussians making every shot 
tell with a precision that was marvellous. At| cruelty and almost to crime, leaving us the 
eleven the Germans received reinforcements | oftenest to perish miserably. And yet 
of infantry under General Lehman, and the |“ breathes there a man with soul so dead,” 
battle raged more furiously than before. It is there among us one heart so cold, as not to 
was on this day that the French distinguished | beat with rapturous response to the war-cry 
themselves as they had not yet done since | which calls upon us to defend our hearth and 
the beginning of the war, fighting with a} home? Is there one whose cheek does not 
bravery and determination which recalled to | flush, whose pulse does not quicken with love 
those present the days of the first Napoleon, and pride, as our brave warriors go forth to the 
when the military glory of France was at its | fight >—whose prayers do not follow them to 
apex. | the bloody battle-field? And yet what is war 
It was on this day also thatthe German army | but murder? 

was not only greatly inferior in numbers tothat| After the love of God, what sentiment of 
of its adversary, but was less perfectly or- | all the many, good and evil, which stir the 
ganized than we have hitherto seen it’; a| human soul, is more pure, more elevating, than 
large body of infantry which should have | patriotism—the love of country? Yet where 
come upon the ground in the early morning does it lead? Ah! how difficult to know 
not arriving as was expected. In this emer-| where virtue ends and vice begins! Alas! 
gency the cavalry was forced to take its place | the boundary line is so narrow, that when 
and suffered frightfully, especially Prince | borne on by the whirl and rush of any over- 
Lichtenstein’s dragoons and the 7th regiment | powering excitement we pass the barrier many 
of cuirassiers, which charged intq a battery a time and oft, without even the consciousness 
of cannon and left two-thirds of its men dead of having done so. 

upon the field. The French right was, how-| Howcan any one defend war as a principle? 
ever, forced about this time to retreat ; then | But how is it to be avoided? It is useless to 
towards the afternoon more German artillery | hope or to dream that on this side eternity 
came up, and the firing grew heavier and the | the lion will ever lie down with the lamb, 
cannonading more deafening than ever, till, No: so long as the human race exists human 
past four, when, weary of this wholesale’ passions will rage, the human heart will thirst 
carnage, the combatants paused for breath. | for vengeance for its wrongs, real or fancied : 

Then came the hospital men with their but is it impossible that a day may come when, 

stretchers, and carried away the wounded, | throwing aside all these fearful weapons of 
bleeding and torn, to the rear; those who| destruction, now arrived at such ghastly per- 
could bear the motion to the ambulances | fection, we will call reason to our aid, and 
established in the village, those who, from | allow our differences to be settled by arbitra- 
the agony they were suffering or from loss of tion? Surely this at least lies among the 
blood were in actual danger of death, to some | potentialities of the future. 

shed, where the surgeon plied his terrible knife; And so that dreadful day like all others 
incessantly in the immediate vicinity of the wore on, and the sun, wearied with the 
battle-field. |sight of so much bloodshed, turned west- 

Ah! what a frightful thing is war! How) ward. 
horrible to see men, formed in the image of} About five o’clock fresh troops arrived; the 
God, thus bending all the force of their culti- | fighting recommenced with renewed vigour and 
vated intellect, all the power of their muscular | persistence, and the French were again forced 
strength to deforming and defacing that image, | to retreat. But the movement was speedily 
His noblest work! And more terrible still, | checked, and they once more took up a reso- 
so delivering themselves up to the direst of| lute position, having fallen back only a very 
human passions as to darken and well-nigh | short distance. 
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Now were called in by the German com- 
mander five splendid regiments of reserved 
cavalry—hussars, dragoons, and cuirassiers-— 


their advantage they then charged at the 
point of the bayonet, and the horses reared 
before the flashing steel, and the men fell 


































who were ordered to charge into the enemy’s 


infantry. Gallantly they rushed forward 


against a perfect sheet of fire, bravely they 


were repulsed, and a deadly contest ensued, 
only terminated by the night falling so densely 
that friends and foes could no longer be dis- 
tinguished. 

In this last glorious charge how many a 
brave man bit the dust ! how many a promising 
young life was cut off in its glowing prime ! 

The heaviest loss was sustained by the 
cuirassiers, partly owing perhaps to the weight 
of their accoutrements, but chiefly to the lead 
they took in this final hand-to-hand combat ; 
for, despite the coming darkness, the chasse- 
pots of the French infantry told terribly among 
their ranks; and many a gallant steed, now 
riderless, tore away mad with terror from the 
heat and noise, the smoke and turmoil, the 
clashing of arms, and the cries of wounded 
men and horses, the confusion worse con- 
founded, which makes such a scene resemble 
a glimpse of Pandemonium rather than a 
battle-field, where brave men are fighting for 
king and country. 

Amongst the foremost in this “ride of 
death” was the young Prussian, Wilhelm 
von Alversleben. Tall, stalwart, and stately, | 
he sat his horse like a centaur, as waving his 
sabre aloft he dashed wildly on. The 
snow-white uniform, the ‘shining cuirass, the 
high-spiked helmet, which loving hands had | 
buckled on so proudly, were now soiled and | 
dimmed with blood and dust, but the blue 
eyes flashed, and the fair face flushed, as he led 
on his men again and again to the attack. 

For the mighty reaper had done a good 
work, and gathered in a glorious harvest on | 
this sweet August night ; and’ the young liev- 
tenant found himself at the head of his com- 
pany, all his superiors slain or wounded, 

burning with grief and indignation at the loss 
of his comrades in arms, and thirsting to 
revenge their untimely fate, but proud also 
and triumphant that this day would add 
another victory to the many already achieved 
by the might of the Prussian arms. 

“* Onwards !” he cried, “ on !—on to victory 
or death!” And his men following him with 
blind devotion made a headlong rush, and at 
last the French line wavered for an instant. 

But it was only for an instant ; then they 
closed up again, living men filling up the 
places of the dead, and again poured a 
murderous fire upon their enemies, as many 
an empty saddle proved. Following up 














thick and fast; but still they held their 
ground, and still the French infantry pressed 
forward with an éan that was almost irre- 
sistible, 

When the darkness began to gather round 
them, and the bodies’ lay in such ghastly heaps 
that the horses stumbled and plunged, con- 
fusion fell among the Prussian ranks, and at 
length they began to give way. 

An instant more and they would have been 





cast a searching glance around. 


had swept far from him, but straining his eyes 
he could see through the twilight the French 
flying before their enemies. 











courage at this sight he turned to his men. 
“ Cuirassiers, see ! the day is ours ! One charge 
more for God, for King, and for Fatherland !” 
and raising his horse almost upon its haunches 
he sprang forward once more. 

Electrified by the enthusiasm of their 
leader, the troops rallied suddenly, and with 
a wild hurrah dashed after him, and like 
the waves of a tumultuous sea rushed on, 
carrying all before them in their impetuous 
course. 

When the action was over on the rest of the 
line reinforcements were ordered to succour 
the skirmishers, but they were no longer 
needed. The ground was covered with 
wounded in almost every possible phase of 
human agony, but the fighting had ceased, 
and the French, vanquished once more, had 
retreated, throwing as they went a few parting 
shots at the pursuing enemy. 

But now the last glimmer of twilight faded 
from the sky, and Wilhelm von Alversleben 
gave orders to abandon the pursuit. As the 
long-drawn-out “ //a/te/” was yet upon his 
lips a ball (the last which fell that day) struck 
his horse, sinking deep into the chest. The 
gallant beast which had borne him so well. and 
bravely, and which was the parting gift of his 
two young sisters, gave a scream of pain, 
then turned suddenly round and galloped 
wildly out into the darkness. Just as, after 
a desperate struggle, he had succeeded in 
stopping him in his mad career, and was in 
the act of dismounting, the wounded animal 
trembled violently, fell dead, and rolled from 
a small rising ground into the hollow below, 
his rider under him. 

Somewhat stunned by the fall he lay still 








in full retreat ; but their young commander, | 
calm and resolute, but with desperation, almost | 
despair at his heart, rose in his stirrups and | 


No help was near, for the tide of battle | 
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an instant, then tried to rise, but found it im- | would see again the old roof-tree, or the faces 
possible; the whole weight of the dead horse | of those they loved. Et 

lay across his legs and paralyzed his move-| His father, too, who had blessed him in 
ments. Vainly he strove and struggled to | parting, where was he now? Gone forth also 
free himself, he could not move an inch from | to serve his country,—not with the sword, it 
the spot where he had fallen. Wedged in is true, but under the banner of the Red Cross, 
between the hillock which rose immediately | as one of the Johanniter Ritters,* a nobler 
behind him, covered with smooth and slippery | army still, composed of men who, leaving 
grass, and the vast mass of inert flesh which | wealth and luxury behind them, consecrate 
half covered him, he was utterly helpless, and | themselves, not to deal destruction and death 
felt like a child struggling with a giant.| with the deadly weapons of modern warfare, 
Weary and impatient he looked about, but} but, on the contrary, to combat the grim king 








could see nothing from where he lay. Then 
he called for help again and again, till his 
voice grew hoarse. 

No answer came: silence reigned around 
him, the sweet soft silence of a summer night, 
so soothing to a mind at ease, so torturing to 
one in such a position as his. 

So there he lay alone and in darkness. 
Well, there was nothing for it but patience; 
he could not be far from some part of the site 
of the late combat, the ambulance people 
would surely be searching about and would 
find him before long, or at least he would 
hear their voices in the distance and be able 
to make himself heard. So calling philosophy 
to his aid, he took off his helmet and cuirass, 
unslung his pistols, laying them ready to his 
hand, then drawing forth a long German pipe 
from his breast, he lighted it, and leant back 
against the rising ground behind him, watch- 
ing the curling smoke as, waving to and fro in 


| the balmy summer breeze, it rose gently up- 











wards towards the bright twinkling stars. 
After re-enacting in imagination the battle 
in which he had just taken part, his thoughts 
turned homewards. How well he remembered 
the day in June (could it be only last June? it 
seemed years ago) when he arrived at Ehren- 
stein on leave, and was so warmly and joyfully 
welcomed ; and then that other day so shortly 
after, when, war having been declared by 
France, he was called upon to rejoin his 
regiment without loss of time! He thought 
of his mother’s anguish, of his little golden- 
haired sister Gertrude sobbing upon his 
breast, of Caroline the young matron doubly 
bereaved, for Otto von Hernsdorff was also 
called out in this mustering of armies, and 
his brother Franz and the wild, handsome 
young Egmont, with many another friend and 
companion as well. What a happy party 
they had been all together in the old home, 


when the terrible summons came so suddenly ! | 


But these women were loyal and _lion- 
hearted, and were the first to bid them go at 
the call of duty ; and they went, not knowing 
what a day might bring forth, or if ever they 


of terrors, and to fight, with all the instruments 
| which modern science has placed in our hands, 
many a long and weary battle in defence of 
'the countless victims for which the same 
mighty monarch lies ever in wait, impatient 
and unappeasable. 
How holy a cause, how glorious a mission, 
to carry succour to the suffering, sympathy to 
‘the sorrowful, hope and consolation to the 
dying !—to pass over the land like some angel 
of mercy, bearing healing on his wings! How 
well he could imagine his father, so noble and 
so good, giving all his energies to this blessed 
work! He could see him, in his mind’s eye, 
(tall and stately in the blue coat of the order, 
the buttons marked with a Maltese cross, and 
| the white enamelled eight-pointed star hang- 
ing by its black and white ribbon from his 
throat, his hair beginning to whiten, but his 
| form as erect, his eye as clear, and his hand 
as firm as ever. A worthy follower and suc- 
cessor of the Knights Hospitallers of old. 
There were those who said, and, alas! 
with somewhat of truth, that the society of 
the Knights of St. John had latterly fallen from 
its former high estate ; that its members (with 
the exception of the Prince Reusst and a 


* Johanniter Ritter. ‘‘ At the time of the Reforma- 
tion the old order of the Hospitallers, or Knights of 
St. John, was still in existence. ‘ In 1812 
the order was revived in Prussia as a Lutheran branch 
of the old order, under the name of the Bailiwick of 
Brandenburg,and was fully recognised by the sovereign. 
Till 1864 they were merely an honorary order, like 
our Knights of the Garter and the Bath, not taking 
upon themselves any part of their old hospitaller 
duties ; but in the Danish war they resolved to follow 
in the footsteps of their great predecessors, and to 
devote themselves to the care of.the sick and wounded 
in war. They continued their good works during the 
wars of 1866-70-71, and were often spoken of as the 
‘Johanniter Ritters,’ which is simply a German _ver- 
sion of their title ‘Knights of St. John.’—“ Under 
the Red Cross.” 

t Prince Reuss, Prince Henry XIII. of Reuss, 
| delegate of the Brandenburg branch of the Order of St. 
| John of Jerusalem, Vice-President of the International 
| Congress which was held at Geneva on the 26th of 
| October, 1863, convoke@ for the purpose of taking 
into consideration ‘‘ whether it would not be possible 
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few others of his stamp) were no longer the 
humble, self-sacrificing servants of the sick 
and poor, as in other days, but were haughty 
and exacting, and careless of their duties. 
It might be so, though it seemed strange that 
men of the highest rank—and such were alone 
admitted into the order—should voluntarily 
enrol themselves in a service painful and 
laborious, and demanding every species of 
self-abnegation, if their hearts were not in the 
work. There were exceptions, however,—that 
was admitted even by thosewhocensured them, 
and he knew that his father must be one of 
those. He remembered how the strong man 
had returned pale and worn from the campaign 
of 1866, where he had spent himself now in 
directing the organization of the ambulances, 
now in personal attendance on the sick ; 
and what he did then he was doubtless 
doing now, though he seldom spoke in his 
letters of himself or his labours. 

And so the young soldier meditated as the 
time passed on, till, wearied with the mental 
emotions through which he had passed that 
day, and the physical fatigue consequent on 
remaining fourteen hours in the saddle, he 
fell fast asleep. 

It seemed to him that he had slept only 
a few minutes, when some vague sound 
disturbed him ; was he dreaming, or did he 
really hear footsteps approaching? Over- 
powered by an intense drowsiness, he felt 
as one sometimes does in a nightmare, as 
though paralyzed and utterly incapable of 
rousing himself. 

At last by a violent effort he opened 
his eyes and looked around him. He must 
have slept a considerable time, for the 
moon had risen, and by its light he saw a 
Turco lying on the ground at about twenty 
paces from him, his red cap drawn over his 
brow, and his dark, savage-looking face ren- 
dered still more unsightly by the stains of 
blood which had been flowing from a wound 
in his temple. Beside him knelt a young 
man, his back turned towards the wondering 
Wilhelm. He had evidently just arrived, for 
he was examining the wounded man, who was 
apparently recovering from a swoon. In reply 
to some question, which Wilhelm did not hear, 
the soldier called out for water. The young 
man took a flask from his pocket, and turning 
towards the moonlight, began to pour some 
brandy into the cover of the flask, which 
formed acup. As he did so the light fell on 
his face, and Wilhelm recognised one of the 





in time of peace to form societies for the relief of the 
wounded when war should again break out.”——“ Under 
the Red Cross.” 











Bonn medical students, with whom he had 
passed many a happy hour. 

“Hollo! Ludwig, my good fellow,’ he 
shouted out, “what are you doing here?” 

Ludwig turned at the call, and forgetting 
the Turco, ran to his friend. 

“ Well met!” he cried; “ but where are you 
wounded ? I'll get help.” 

“No need,” said Wilhelm, “ I’m all right, 
only pinned down by this unfortunate brute.— 
Ah! my poor Schatz, you have seen your last 
battle to-day ;” and he looked tenderly at the 
dead horse. 

“ Had him shot under you?” 

“Yes, and by the very last ball that was 
fired, I do believe.” 

“ Well, it’s lucky it’s no worse. Between 
us we'll surely manage to move him and get 
you out;” and tossing off the contents of the 
cup, he was about to replace the flask in his 
pocket, when Wilhelm stopped him. 
see to that poor fellow first,” he said; “I 
can wait.” 

With a movement of impatience Ludwig 
looked toward his patient. ‘ Hang him!” 
he growled, ‘I hate these fellows, but it’s all 
in the day’s work, I suppose. Well, have 
some brandy, Wilhelm, you must be perfectly 
stiff lying there, with the dew falling, and I 
shall be back presently ;” and he returned to 
his patient. 

“ Here,” he said, “ drink this;” and holding 
the cup to his lips with one hand, he placed 
the other under his head to raise him. Ex- 
actly as he did so Wilhelm saw the Turco 
draw his own right hand from his breast, then 
the flash of steel. In one second he recovered 
all his energy, and seizing his pistol, without 
even taking time to aim, and at the risk of 
killing his friend, he levelled it and fired. A 
yell like that of some wild animal rang 
through the air, and Ludwig sprang to his feet. 

“ Are you mad, Wilhelm?” he cried. “ Why 
did you shoot the fellow? the bullet is gone 
clean into his skull.” 

“ Didn’t you see he was in the act of stab- 
bing you?—the cur! He had a knife, it must 
be lying somewhere about.” 

The student looked round him, and presently 
found the end of a bayonet lying on the ground, 

“Soh!” he said, bringing it with him, “ this 
was intended for me, a pleasant little instru- 
ment to have sheathed in one’s body ; and— 
donner-wetter |! but I had a narrow squeak of 
it, for see, the breast of my jacket is cut; an 
instant more, and the knife would have been 
in my heart. Well Wilhelm, rider mein, I 
owe thee my life, such as it is;” and he wrung 
his hand. “ And now to help you in my turn.” 
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al And though this was not quite such an; “Yes; Schultz and I, and one or two 
easy matter as at first appeared, they managec | others, got up a sort of volunteer company, 
by dint of a little patience, and a great deal| and follow the field, to try, by setting a bone 
i of hard pulling on one side and pushing on| here and pulling out a bullet there, to repair 
4 the other, at last to extricate the poor prisoner, | a little of the damage which you fine fellows 
who with a hearty “ Gott sei dank,” stood | leave in your wake, and so fancy that we also, 
u once more upon his legs. But here a new/in our small way, are lending a hand to the 
difficulty presented itself. The said legs were | good cause.” 
’ so completely benumbed that he staggered,} “You are a brave fellow, Ludwig, to face 
- and snatched at Ludwig’s shoulder to prevent | all this horrible suffering. I declare I would 
t | his falling. It was strange to hear in that|rather lead a forlorn hope,” said Wilhelm, 
e lonely, silent place, so lately the scene of such | shuddering as he picked his steps over and 
dire disasters, the gay laughter of the two|among the dead and dying, stopping from 
young men, as, holding on by his friend, | time to time, now to raise a draught of water 
s Wilhelm stamped furiously up and down, |to fevered lips, and now again to change the 
| endeavouring to restore the suspended circula- | position of some poor mangled body, so as 
n | tion in his doughty limbs. Then, arm-in-arm, | to give a moment’s comparative ease. “Such 
t | they turned to go, the young soldier giving a|a sight is enough to disgust one with war for 
e | last regretful look at his dead charger, the} ever.” 
s_| student at the same time glancing towards| “I should think so indeed,” returned Lud- 
r | the ghastly face of the Turco. wig, “but some day you aristocrats will 
I | “T'll go and take a look at him,” he said ;| surely come to your senses, and then, casting 
| ‘IT fancy he’s done for, but if not, we can| from you the prejudices of the dark ages, you 
send one of the lazaretto men to see to him.” | will suppress all kings and kaisers, and the 
” But he was stone dead, and would never| charming little games of chess in which they 
1 want help more. are so prone to indulge, old dotards that they 
e “ Well,” said Ludwig as they went on their | are.” 
y way, “ende gut, alles gut; it’s no use senti-| ‘Good heavens, Ludwig! do you suppose 
I mentalizing over a cowardly hound like that ;| that if the republic were proclaimed in Ger- 
0 there’s many a better man than he has lost his | many to-morrow, which God forbid! we should 
life to-day.” all return home instantly and turn our swords 
g “ He’s an assassin,” returned Wilhelm, “if| into ploughshares for evermore? Can you 
d not in deed, at least in intention, which comes | imagine that men’s passions change because 
(- to the same thing. I cannot understand how | they call their government by another name? 
Oo the French can admit these African barbarians| Look at France, do you approve of her 
n | among their regular troops, to bring discredit | republics? has she grown either in wisdom 
d | upon their army with their savage practices.|or strength, when she has risen up and 
t | We know that in their own wars, the mutila-| dethroned her lawful rulers? Has not each 
of | tion of prisoners is not only permitted but|republic been inaugurated by a carnage 
A | encouraged, but it is inconceivable that such | more horrible than any we see here? and have 
g | things are passed over without even censure in | they not all died a natural death, mourned by 
t. | a European country. I know that the other| none?” 
y | day, after Woerth, one of these Africans, either! ‘I don’t speak of France,” answered Lud- 
2) a Turco or an Arab, cut off the nose of one| wig; “it is an exceptional case when a 
of our men while the poor fellow was still| Frenchman knows how to govern himself, 
Q- | living. Our colonel went to the French) then how much lessa nation. The Frenchare 
t | authorities and made a row about it, but I} excitable and impulsive! and look upon 
don’t suppose it will do any good.” | nothing seriously either in life or in death. 
y | “It’s a scandalous shame,” said Ludwig ;| But if the Germans, for instance, a people 
i. | ‘you ought to shoot all such savages when-| profoundly reflective, and guided by reason 
s ever you can catch them, and too good a/ rather than impulse, were to establish a true 
1- death for them by far, Ach/ there are our| veritable republic, such as we republicans 
se men,” headded, as they approached the battle-| understand it, I believe we should then see 
of field. ‘‘1 suppose your horse went off with| realized the universal brotherhood, the true 
n you, but how came that Turco fellow so far|peace upon earth and good-will to men 
n from the ground ?”’ which is the essence of all religion.” 
I “I don’t know,” said Wilhelm, “unless he} ‘“ A4ch/ Ludwig, were such a Utopia prac- 
g bolted; but, Ludwig, why do you say ‘our|ticable, or even possible, I should then indeed 
% men?’ are you one of the Xraxzkentrdagers ?” be with you, but it cannot be, for then the earth 
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would be no longer earth, but heaven. Believe 
me, your republic is a dream.—But now I 
must go and report myself at head-quarters, 
or I shall find myself in to-morrow’s list of 
wounded, dead, or missing. Can I be of any 
use here? do you require more help ?” 

“ No, thanks,—we’ll do for the present, I 
think,” and the two friends bade each other 
adieu, Ludwig joining the field lazaretto men 
in their work, and Wilhelm returning to his 
quarters, where he was received with acclama- 
tions of surprise and welcome. 

And so ended the last episode of the ter- 
rible battle of Vionville, the most fiercely 
contested and the most disastrous as to the 
loss of life which had yet been fought. 
Bazaine at first claimed Vionville as a victory, 
announcing in his letter to Paris that he had 
retired “in order to obtain ammunition ;” 
and certainly the fighting of the French was 


on this occasion perhaps equal to that of the | 
Germans; and more than once during the long | 


hot hours of that endless summer day the | 
palm of victory had been well-nigh within | 
their grasp. But at last, as we have seen, 


the indomitable energy of the mass of the | 
German troops, and the immense superiority | 
of their generalship, carried the day, and the | 
‘all retreat cut off. Should the Prussians, on 
ithe contrary, realize the object of all these 


French were forced to retreat on all sides, 
Bazaine falling back towards Gravelotte within 
five miles of Metz. 
perilous in the extreme, his enemies holding 





His position was now | 


rang with the braying of their trumpets. For 
several days troops had been pouring across 
the Moselle, and marching past in countless 
numbers, and now the whole country from 
Pont-2-Mousson to Gorze, twelve miles distant, 
was alive with men and horses, and covered 
with endless trains of ammunition and _pro- 
vision waggons. ‘These fresh troops were 
hurrying forward to join General Steinmetz, 
and once the junction effected, would form 
an unbroken line, 240,000 strong, occupying 
the Verdun road, and extending from the 
neighbourhood of Gravelotte past Rezonville 
down to the borders of the Moselle. A con- 
siderable body of men was also posted on the 
right bank of the river nearly opposite Metz, 
to keep open the communication with the 


| frontier. 


The moment was critical, the turning-point, 
in fact, in the destiny of the two armies. 
Should the French, strong in their command- 
ing position, in the possession of their vaunted 
mitrailleuses, and in the superior range of the 
| chassepot to that of the needle gun,—should 
jthey, backed by these advantages, gain a 
victory, they would of course reopen commu- 
nication with Macmahon, and the Prussian 
army would find itself between two fires and 


various strategies by driving Bazaine into 
Metz, their way was clear before them. 
A sufficient force must be left to besiege 


as they did the Chalons road, and so isolat- | 
ing him entirely from Macmahon’s army. the fortress ; then, with the almost certainty ‘of 
Another such defeat as those he had lately future success, they would march upon Paris. 
sustained, and he would be driven back with | Such was their project, and they resolved at 
130,000° men, the entire centre and left /all hazards to attempt its realization. 
wing of the French army, into the fortress,| As the great mass of their troops had 
and completely and hopelessly surrounded. | crossed the Moselle at Pont-A-Mousson, and 
Despair then lent him the energy and deci-|were consequently somewhat south of the 
sion in which he had hitherto been so deficient. | main body of the French, who were in greatest 
He employed the 17th in organizing his army | ‘force at Gravelotte, the Germans decided 
for another battle. After leaving a reserve on a movement almost reckless in its daring, 
of 20,000 men near Metz, he stationed his} but which if successful would place them in 
troops along the entire line of heights from a much more favourable position for renewing 
Privat-le-Montagne to beyond Gravelotte the combat; and orders were accordingly 
(whence he commanded the Chalons road), | given thata large body of troops should, under 
then turning them ina north- easterly direction | cover of the wooded ground, pass straight 
towards the fortress. This position seemed | across the French front to the neighbourhood 
impregnable, the hills being intersected with | of Gravelotte, so as to enable them, profiting 
ravines and streamlets, and protected here, by their immense numerical superiority, to 
and there by wooded ground; the sloping  assail the right and left wings simultaneously. 
front cut up in every direction by trenches | This hazardous movement was executed with 
and rifle-pits, and in the rear the formidable | perfect success, and then, early in the fore- 
fort of St. Quentin. noon, the attack began round Gravelotte in 
The Germans also were gathering their) the direction of Vionville. For two or three 
forces, and at dead of night, some time/ hours the fighting was chiefly carried on by the 
before dawn on the 18th, the little town of| artillery, the booming of the cannon and the 
Pont-A-Mousson and its environs suddenly | strange whirring of the mitrailleuse mingling 
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together in a deafening roar. 
did sight, splendid but horrible. 

Spread out, under the burning heat of an 
August sun, over an area of nearly four square 
miles, the battle raged with uninterrupted fury. 
On one side were the Prussian Uhlans with 
their glittering lances and waving pennons, 


the cuirassiers with shining cuirass and spiked | 


helmet, the Bavarian dragoons with their 
crested casques, the gay hussars and the 
dense masses of infantry in the many coloured 


uniforms of the various German states, all | 


covered with their long sombre grey cloaks, 
and ever advancing in countless numbers, their 
brightly polished arms throwing back the 
glancing sun-rays. On the other side the 
French /fantassins with their red trousers, the 
white-turbaned Zouave, the Turco in blue 
jacket and full breeches, the Arab with his 
floating burnous, the showy light cavalry and 
the heavy dragoons of the Imperial Guard, 
all mingled together in a fierce and deadly 
strugg le. On the summit of the hills, and in 
the valleys beneath, black masses of artillery 
chuneall the ground, belching forth fire and 
flame, the smoke at times hanging so heavily 
over the combatants as to render them well- 
nigh invisible. 

On a height overlooking Gravelotte, where 
the fighting was the most desperate, stood the 
King of Prussia, surrounded by his brilliant 
staff and several of the princes of his house. 
Thoughtfully and sadly he looked upon the 
scene before him, where the flower of the 
German nobility were falling like autumn 
leaves; and in the rear of all this gorgeous 
display of military pomp and pride stretched 
field of Vionville, literally covered with 
the dead bodies of those who had fallen on 
the 16th, and whom no one had as yet found 
time to bury. 

Later in the day the French partially altered 
their position, turning farther westward, so 
that the tide of battle swept on beyond Grave- 
lotte. ‘Then the firing became, if possible, 
deadlier than ever, the nature of the ground 
forcing the combatants into closer proximity 
to each other. 

The Prussians were exposed to a terrible 
cannonade, several batteries of the French 
artillery being posted on a height overlooking 
a narrow ravine about roo feet deep from 
whence they poured a relentless fire down 
upon their adversaries occupying the oppo- 
site and lower side of the gully, and con- 
sequently compelled to point their guns 
upwards. Here, hour after hour, the fighting 
continued, without a moment’s cessation, be- | 
coming, as the day advanced, only more} 


the 


It was a splen-| fierce and furious, till the bodies of the dead 


|lay in such hideous heaps that they cumbered 
the ground and embarrassed the movements 
of the living. 

The German losses were frightful, but again 


‘and again reinforcements were received by 


General Steinmetz from General Von Gében’s 
army in the south, the men marching from 
under cover of the Bois des Ognons, and 
appearing by thousands on the field as if 
by magic. About five o’clock the French 
turned a murderous fire upon this wood, 
where soon the soft green turf was grenched 
in blood. After sundown fresh troops 
again arrived, this time from Prince Frederick 
Charles’s army in the north, who suddenly sent 
a tremendous volley of shells into the enemy’s 
right. Far outnumbered and already hard 
pressed, the French at this renewed attack, 
coming from so unexpected a quarter, lost 
courage, and seeing themselves completely 
surrounded, began to waver. A splendid 


charge then made along the whole German 
front finished the day by driving General 


Bazaine with all his army under the guns of 
Metz. Then darkness fell and mercifully hid 
from sight the ghastly field of Gravelotte. 

AND ITS REVERSE. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE MEDAL 


‘The stars looked down on the battle plain 
Where night-winds were deeply sighing, 
And with shattered lance, near his war-steed slain 
Lay a youthful chieftain, dying.”’ 


THE result of the three battles of Courcelles, 
Vionville, and Gravelotte was the complete 
defeat of Marshal Bazaine, who was entirely 
surroundedand cut off from all communication 
with Macmahon and the other generals. This 
victory of Gravelotte was an especially brilliant 
and decisive one for the King of Prussia, but 
at what a fearful cost was it not gained! The 
losses were frightful, but the Germans suffered 
most especially from the French mitrailleuses, 
before whose deadly discharge they fell to 
earth like grain before the sickle. 

Ah! what a ghastly sight is a battle-field 
after the action is over! How frivolous seems 
all the brilliant display, how sad all the proud 
triumphs of military glory, as we look in silent 
horror upon the countless young faces lying 
cold and white in death, under the bright 
summer sunshine, or listen to the groans of 
the wounded, and the ceaseless cries for 
“ Water ! water, for God’s sake !” which echo 
on all sides throughout the livelong weary 
night, as the poor sufferers lie waiting for the 
| coming of the hospital staff ! 

And, alas ! loss of life and healthare not the 
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only ills to be regretted, for war leaves also in | to light among the mangled formless masses 
its train desolation and famine. The lovely lying there the fragment of a white uniform, 
landscape around Metz, which, before the ad- | making him believe for one instant that hehad at 
vance of the contending armies, lay stretched last discovered his missing friend. Tenderly 
out in all the rich luxuriance of its autumn | he would turn the poor face up to the dawning 
beauty, presented after these three fatal days | light, thankful in most cases to see that he 
a spectacle of utter ruin. The fields, far and | had mot found what he sought. Presently he 
wide, were covered with the bodies of mén came upon a Prussian surgeon who was en- 
and horses, dead and dying. Along the roads, | deavouring to extract a chassepot ball from 
cut up in every direction by the passage of|the chest of a poor fair-haired boy, whose 
cavalry and artillery, were painfully toiling life-blood seemed ebbing fast away. 

carriages and stretchers, bearing the wounded| “ You are looking for some one?” asked 
into the yillages. Every house and every the doctor. 

little cottage was turned into an hospital and; “ Yes, for Wilhelm von Alversleben.” 
marked with the red cross, and the surgeons) “What regiment ?” 

of both nations, with=their assistants, were) “ 6th Brandenburg cuirassiers.” 

called for on every side, and hurriedfrom one) ‘Keep on to the right there, beyond that 
scene of anguish,to another, wholly inade-| rising ground. They are lying in masses. 
quate, numerous as they were, to the horrible God help them! the cavalry have been awfully 
work before them. ' butchered to-day.” 

On the morning of the roth, as the first) ‘Can I have a stretcher if I require it?” 
tinge of grey light betokened the coming} The doctor pointed over his shoulder to 
dawn, a young Prussian officer, accompanied | where in the distance could be seen a detach- 
by his servant and one of the hospital assistants, | ment of the field lazaretto with the usual ap- 
approached the field of Gravelotte. Each/! pliances, but engrossed in hispainful work, did 
carried a lantern in his hand, and as they | not raise his head to answer. Thanking him, 
proceeded slowly on their way, threw its light the young officer, with a compassionate glance 
upon the heaps of bodies as they passed them | at the dying soldier, went on his way. 
by. How unutterably painful it wasto goon,; Allround thebare knoll withits burnt stumps 








heedless of the agonized appeals for help of trees, which a week before had given a | 


which wrung their hearts at every step! but green and far-spreading shade, onacross a wide 
they might not tarry, lest the friend they’ stretch of pasture-ground, where now nogoodly 
sought should die ere they found him. Sud- cattle strayed, and where the soft rich herbage 
denly a known voice struck upon the young) was trampled down out of sight and watered 
man’s ear with the usual cry, “ Wasser /| with blood, far and near they searched, but in 
wasser |” vain. The sun was now high in the heavens, 

“ Ah! my poor Fritz, is it thou?” he said, | and the pale faces seemed more pale, and the 
pausing for an instant, as he recognised one | dead more ghastly, the whole scene more 
of his own men, “are you much hurt?” /unutterably horrible under its garish beams 


“God knows, Herr Commandant. Can I than it had been in the uncertain light of the | 
have a little water ?” lanterns. The hour was approaching when | 
The officer took a flask from his pocket, duty would recall him to the camp, and how | 
and poured a few drops of brandy into the could he go back empty-handed as he came? | 


mouth of the wounded man, and raising him} “Oh, God, guide me!” he said aloud. 
in his arms, directed the assistant to place a ‘ Where shall I find him?” 
knapsack under his head. | ** Monsieur seeks some one ?” asked a voice 
* Now see to his wound and tell the sur- beside him. 
geon,” he said, “ and then follow me, I will, ‘ Yes,” he answered, almost impatiently, 
keep to the right.—Take heart, my poor turning towards the speaker, a French officer, 
Fritz,” he added, “ they will come for you as' who, with suffering legibly written upon his 
soon as possible.’’ face, was sitting up supported by the stump 
“God bless you, mein Herr, and preserve of a tree, while the blood flowed from a 
you for the schine Frau Caroline,” gasped the wound in his leg. ‘I fear you are badly 
poor fellow, as the assistant proceeded to hurt, Monsieur,” he added. “Can I do any- 
open the breast of his jacket. thing for you ?” 
Slowly and sorrowfully Otto von Herns-| ‘“ Many thanks, perhaps your man would 
dorff pursued his search, stopping from time fetch me the cloak which is lying yonder, 
to time as the golden rays of the rising sun’ the morning air is very chill.” 


glanced upon a burnished cuirass, or brought; “Certainly, and I have here one of the 
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hospital people. Let him look at your wound 
till you can have further help.” 


can spare him, I shall indeed be glad to have 
it seen to. 
serious one, but I lose blood freely and am 
weak. But do not let me detain you,” he 





time.” . 
“ True, I will only stay to know if you are 


No bones broken? that is well, then make 
your patient as comfortable as you can, and 
come after me.—Adieu, Monsieur. Nay, no 
thanks, I am glad to have been of any service 
to you.” 


route he should follow, “I have been looking 
about, and I see yonder the traces of a hard 


the young Herr von Alversleben.” 

The face of the wounded Frenchman, who 
was still within hearing, brightened up at these 
words. 
“one moment ; did I hear the name of Von 
Alversleben? Is it the Herr Wilhelm you 
are seeking ?—a tall, fair-haired young fellow 
of three or four and twenty?” 

“Yes, yes, exactly,” answered Otto, 
anxiously. 

“Then I think I can help you. But he is 
badly wounded. You must lose no time;— 
quick there,” he added to the man who was 
binding up his leg. ‘ There, that will do, the 
bandage is fast enough.—Now then, Monsieur, 
if your two men will help me I think I can 
show you the way.” 

“ Not so, Monsieur,” cried Otto, “ you are 
quite unfit to walk.” 

“You will see,” returned the Frenchman, 
rising resolutely to his feet, but only to sink 
back with a sudden groan of pain. “Ah! 
what is to be done?” he sighed. “I cannot 
move.” 

“You are sure, Monsieur,” asked Otto, 
“that it is really the person we seek ?” 

“Yes, yes, there can be no mistake. I 
have seen him in Paris, and I spoke to him 
to-day.” 

“ Could you not describe the place without 
going to it?” 

“I fear not ; I was dragging myself along, 
fearing to be taken prisoner, and was paying 
little heed to the road, though I would certainly 
know it again did I see it. Aétendez/ let 
your men carry me between them up that, 


“You are very good, Monsieur, and if you | 


I do not think the wound is a! 


added, as the assistant knelt down beside | 
him; “moments are precious at such a) 


badly hurt.—What do you say to it, Hermann? | 


“ Mein Herr,’ said the servant, as his} 
master paused an instant to decide upon the | 


struggle, and many white uniforms scattered | 
about ; perhaps we might find among them | 


“ Monsieur Uofficier,” he called out, | 


| answered the other. 


| little hillock ; it must overlook the place I 
mean, and I could direct you from thence.” 

“But you should not be moved. ‘The 
bleeding may burst out again.” 

“ Monsieur, you have probably saved my 
life, for I believe I was bleeding to death 
| when you came up, and though I dare say you 
think me a very old fellow indeed, there are 
those at home for whom this would be a dark 
_and grievous day, did I never return to them ; 
you must, therefore, let me aid you a little in 
my turn. Come, Monsieur, do not hesitate, 
or we may be too late.” 

These words decided Von Hernsdorff to 
accept the offer made to him, the more so as 
it seemed the only solution of the difficulty ; 
and so, moving carefully along, they bore the 
| wounded soldier to the top of the hill. 

“‘ Ah, here we are,” he presently exclaimed, 
joyfully. ‘I see my way clearly now,” and 
pointing to a narrow ravine at a little distance, 
he gave the necessary directions for finding 
| the exact part of the ground where the young 

man lay. “ Du reste,” he added, “ once 
there, you cannot mistake the spot, for at his 
head I stuck a sabre in the ground, with a 
white handkerchief tied to it. And now 
hasten away, and if you can spare a messen- 


' ger let me know the result of your search.” 


I will not fail to send some one to you,” 
“ May I ask to whom I 
am so greatly indebted ?” : 

“ My name is René Jaures, chef de batatllon 
in the 11th Foot Chasseurs, very much at 
your service.” 

Otto von Hernsdorff gave his name in 
return, promised to send help as soon as pos- 
sible, and hoping they might meet again, took 
leave of his friendly enemy, and hurried in 
the direction pointed out with Hermann, 
whilst his servant was sent to try and obtain 
from the field lazaretto a stretcher and farther 
assistance. On, on, through ever-recurring 
scenes of suffering, sorrow, and death, until 
he arrived at the ravine. Then, treading their 
way softly, and with shuddering steps, among 
the cuirassiers who lay one upon another in 
countless heaps, they arrived at last at the 
little flag of distress fluttering in the soft 
summer breeze. 

Yes, there he was, the strong young soldier 
who had set out so brave and gay only four- 
and-twenty hours ago, his head supported on 
his cuirass, which some kind hand had lifted 
from his breast. His eyes were closed, his 
lips were blue, his whole frame white and 
rigid. High up upon the left side was a 
small circular mark, round which his white 
uniform was stained with blood. 
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“Oh! my God, he is dead!” cried Otto, ; campaign, greatly aggravated in this case (par- 
throwing himself on his knees beside him ;| ticularly after the proclamation of the repub- 
and opening the breast of his jacket, he laid | lic), by the inexperience and inefficiency of its 
a trembling hand upon his heart, where no} rulers. : 
pulsation was perceptible, Suffice it to say that the French, instead 

Rising with a face almost as pale as the|of carrying their victorious flag, as they 
motionless one before him, he signed to the|had anticipated, into the heart of Prussia, 
surgeon to examine the wound, waiting mean-|had suffered one defeat: after another, and 
while with breathless anxiety. were being driven back, step by step, towards 

“ Well?” their own capital’; whilst the German armies, 

The man shook his head. conquering at every point, swept on like a 

“Is he dead?” rising flood to surround the “Sacred City,” 

“T fear so, still I am not positively cer-|the centre, according to Monsieur Victor 
tain.” Hugo, of universal light and life. 

‘Go and hasten them,” Otto interrupted, in} And now only did the Parisians begin to 
that subdued voice unconsciously taken in|realize the fact that the Prussians were 
the presence of death. “Go quickly, and try | actually marching upon Paris, and that they 
to bring a surgeon with you. I will wait| would be called upon to defend their town. 
here.” All who were not prepared to stand a siege 

“If the Herr Commandant will keep|then fled forth panic-stricken, A general 
moistening the lips from time to time with|exodus of the Germans also took place, 
brandy that is all that can be done ;” and| General Trochu having on the 29th of August 
placing the flask in his hand he hurried off. | issued a proclamation commanding them to 

What a terrible watch was that! Five|quit Paris within three days. An immense 
minutes—ten minutes— fifteen minutes|number of the peasantry from the surround- 
passed, and yet not a shadow of colour came | ing villages, and many of the proprietors of 
to that death-cold face ; not the flicker of a/the neighbouring chd/eaux, thinking, on the 
pulsation to that heart lately so full of life| contrary, that a walled town offered more 
and hope. Only a quarter of an hour, and | security at such a time than the open coun- 
it seemed a lifetime ! try, took refuge within the city. Orders had 

At last they came, but no surgeon, not one | also been given to victual the town for three 
could be spared, they must carry the patient! months and provisions were pouring in con- 
directly to the hospital. Softly and tenderly |tinually. It was altogether a strange scene 
these stalwart men lifted thé senseless body | of haste, fear, and confusion. 
and laid it upon the stretcher they had} On the 5th September King William entered 
brought. That done, Otto, pointing towards | Rheims,whilst his soldiers advancing by forced 
the little hill where they had left the French | marches were signalled on the 6th as having 
colonel, turned to his servant. : | appeared in the department of the Seine-et- 

“Go,” he said, “and say that we have found | Marne, on the 12th as being at Lagny, on 
him, and that if—if there should be further | the 15th at Neuilly-sur-Marne, and several 
news I will find means to let him know. Tell} other points round Paris and on the 17th 
him also that help will be sent to him.” General Vogel von Falkenstein took up his 

Then, taking his place by the side of his} position on the heights of Villeneuve Saint 
companion in arms, the melancholy proces-| Georges. The fall of Laon on the gth, of 
sion took its way to the nearest ambulance. | Toul on the 23rd, and of Strasburg on the 

. ° id * * |28th left other large bodies of troops at 

A month later, and the armies of King | liberty, who gradually spread along the eastern 
William, ever victorious, arrived under the | frontier, and towards the north and the 
walls of Paris. Needless here to tell of Metz! centre of France. Before the end of Septem- 
and of Sedan, or of the terrible siege of Stras- | ber the investment of Paris was complete, and 
burg, whose fall, despite a prolonged and|the city stood entirely isolated amid its 
desperate resistance, was now daily expected. | terrible fortifications, whilst a force of 250,000 
All these names have become as household | Germans were encamped on the surrounding 
words throughout Europe. Useless also to | plain. 
repeat what has been so often told of the dis-| At Versailles, scarcely four leagues from the 
organization of the French troops, the inca- | gates, King William of Prussia had now taken 
pacity of the leaders, the deficiency of the| up his head-quarters, from whence, as com- 
commissariat, and all the. various miseries|mander-in-chief of the united armies, he 
consequent upon a prolonged and disastrous directed the. movements of the siege, and 
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watched, with an ever-increasing interest 
and anxiety, the ebb and flow of the tide of 
war. 

Among the last to leave the beleaguered 
city were Monsieur de Chavigny and his 
daughter. The Frenchman, with the long- 
standing national hatred of Prussia strong in 
his heart, augmented in his case by the re- 
morseful aversion he felt to the memory of his 
young wife, and everything connected with 
her or her country, had not seen the clouds 
gathering on the political horizon without a 
certain inward satisfaction, and many a time 
had he smiled complacently as the cries of 
« Guerre a outrance !” “A Berlin! a Berlin!” 
met his willing ear. 

In his opinion Prussia was doomed the 
day that France proclaimed war; not even 
the unexpected union of Southern Germany 
with the northern states, nor the fatal ten 
days’ delay on the borders of the Saar 
could shake his confidence in the success 
of the French arms. No doubt the Em- 
peror’s regrettable inaction had enabled Ger- 
many to mobilize her men and bring them 
forward in masses to the frontier ere the first 
blow was struck, so losing to the French the 
immense advantage they must have gained 
by being first in the field. No doubt the 
passage of the Rhine by the three German 
armies, and the different positions they had 
taken up on the border territory, so as 
effectually to bar every avenue into their own 
country, were advantages gained by them, 
and seemed to threaten a more formidable 
struggle than had originally been anticipated ; 
but that any one could for an instant seriously 
suppose that these xorthern barbarians would 
vanquish the French army and carry their 
invasion into the French territory appeared 
to him aun ridicule sublime. Utterly con- 


| founded though he was by Napoleon’s early 


reverses, he nevertheless firmly believed that 
they were but temporary, and it was not till 
the Emperor was a prisoner in Germany, and 
the Germans within a few days’ march of 
Paris, that he began to take the matter 
seriously into consideration. 

He had intended to pass the autumn with his 
daughter in Switzerland, whilst the handsome 
apartments he had taken for her were being 
furnished and decorated. During the following 
winter she was to be presented at the Tuileries 
and to society in general, and her marriage 
would take place in the following spring (if 
marriage there must be), for, truth to say, M. 
de Chavigny having, up to the present period, 
reaped only the benefits of his agreeable little 
transaction with his nephew, began to hesi- 











tate and to regret his bargain, now that the 
time had come to pay the penalty. But the 
war had disarranged his plans as well as 
Hilda’s. Of course all this affair could not 
interfere in any serious way with his pleasure, 
still it made travelling disagreeable: the 
trains were irregular, and filled with troops, 
whose patriotic demonstrations, however 
gratifying to the nation in general and the 
journalists in particular, were not always of a 
very decorous description, or such as he should 
care to have witnessed by his young daughter. 
He therefore preferred waiting till these 
wretched Prussians had received the punish- 
ment due to their presumption, not only in 
responding so defiantly to the war-cry of 
France, but also in getting up the absurd 
quantity of clubs and war paint which they 
were so proudly flaunting before the eyes of 
wondering Europe. 

When all these Goths and Vandals were 
once more safely back over the Rhine, and 
melting away like snow in the sunshine 
before the victorious tricolour of France, then 
he and his daughter would proceed comfort- 
ably upon their way. But this happy consum- 
mation not arriving so speedily as he had 
anticipated, he was forced to admit the fact 
that the French army, by some inexplicable 
fatality, seemed in this campaign to be less 
brilliantly victorious than hitherto, that un- 
deniably the Prussians had gained some 
decided advantages, and, their heads no 
doubt turned by their unexpected successes, 
were actually threatening Paris. Well, let 
it be so; they were only the more surely ad- 
vancing to their own destruction. The farther 
they left their own frontier behind them the 
better, for once in the centre of France the pro- 
vincial armies, now so rapidly forming, would 
cut off their retreat, and it would be then 
no longer a question of thrusting them back 
to their own land. No, they would be sur- 
rounded in the heart of the country they had 
so defiantly invaded, and be annihilated to a 
man. Not one of their proud legions would 
ever again see the Fatherland they so boast 
of, n0o—not one. 

This was a very favourite phrase in Paris 
during the early part of September, and ap- 
peared to have a wonderful power of consola- 
tion. ‘“ Yes,” they said, “ even the far-seeing, 
cool, calculating De Bismarck had for once 
lost his head, and driven the foolish old king, 


his nominal master, into a difficulty from | 


which not all his diabolical skill would be 
sufficient to deliver him.” 

In the meantime, however, M. de Chavigny 
thought it advisable to quit Paris. They 
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would go to Orleans, where he had several 
friends, and await the turn of events. So soon 
as his country was delivered from the in- 
vaders, they would return to Paris, and from 
thence start for Geneva. 

During all these long weeks Hilda had 
been very anxious and unhappy. To watch 
day by day the frightful struggle going on 
between the people, among whom she had 
passed all her joyous youth, and the terrible 
war-loving French, whose former conquests 
and triumphal entry into Berlin were now, no 
doubt, to be avenged ; to hear, hour by hour, 
as each despatch arrived from the frontier, 
the heart-sickening details of the successive 
engagements ; to. know that those nearest and 
dearest to her were actors in this horrible 
drama, and yet never to hear of them, was 
misery indeed. All these poor Frenchwomen 
whom she daily saw weeping over some 
relative or friend called to join the army 
could at least avow their grief and receive the 
sympathy of their friends, which, if it can 


change nothing of the bitter decrees of fate, | 


at least soothes and softens the cruel anguish | 
of the heart. They had letters, too from their | 


absent ones, few and far between it might be, | 


still they had them, or at least the hope of | 
them, to comfort them; but she had no hope | 
’ 3 Pe | 

of news from the Prussian camp, no possi- | 
bility of hearing the names of the countless | 
dead and wounded announced after every | 
battle, and she dared not even speak of her | 
sorrow. 
No doubt it was a source of pride and | 
satisfaction to hear of the numberless vic- | 
tories of the Prussians, and to know that | 
honour and glory were their portion; but| 
Hilda had too tender a woman’s heart not to | 
weep with those that weep ; and though she 
knew but tittle of the French, and had small 
cause to love that little, she could not but 
pity them in their sorrow. 
But when these mourners, quitting the sub- | 


story then circulating of a German nobleman 
who was accused of shooting. down a little 
child, or stealing a clock, or some other 
similar offence, Hilda at last could no longer 
contain her indignation. ‘Was it possible,” 
she said, ‘‘that officers and gentlemen were 
likely to debase themselves to the level of com- 
mon thieves by such acts? and even were it so, 
how were soldiers, whose limited baggage did 





not even permitthem to carry tents—how were | 


they to march many leagues a day burdened 
with all the household furniture they were 
said to carry off from each town they passed 
| through? or how could they send their booty 
| back to their own country, when the railways 
| were all insufficient to bring food and ammuni- 
| tion for the troops, and to take home the sick 
|and wounded? As for murdering children, 
the Germans were known everywhere as a 
|mild-tempered, kind-hearted race, generally 
‘incapable of such crimes. She could not 
|understand sensible people repeating stories 
| which bore absurdity on their face.” 

| Hilda’s antagonist bowed, smiled, and 
replied that Mademoiselle de Chavigny was 
young and inexperienced, and that the 
German nation was happy in having so 
enthusiastic a defender. 

** But, Monsieur,” said Hilda, “do you 
yourself believe these tales ?” 

“I simply repeat what I have heard,” he 
answered, coldly. 

Hilda was about to continue, when a look 
from her father, such a look as she had not 
seen for fourteen years, froze the words upon 
her lips. In one instant it recalled to the poor 
girl’s mind that dreadful day, never wholly 
forgotten, when her unhappy young mother 
had left her, and when her father, looking as 
he did now, had struck her senseless to the 
earth in his blind fury. A mist passed before 
her eyes, and an inexpressible sorrow filled 
her heart. 


The horror of her father, which | 


she had thought thoroughly vanquished, | 


ject of their own sufferings, launched into returned in full force, and she felt as if the | 


endless invectives and unjust accusations | struggle of the last two years had been in 
against their conquerors, Hilda’s sorrow | vain,—worse than in vain, for had not her 
turned to anger, the more so as it was father looked as if he hated her? 

generally not the poor peasants or work-| From that day a strange coldness sprang 
people who were most wont to indulge in this} up between them, an icy barrier, whose in- 
violent language, and whose ignorance might | tangibility only made it the more impass- 
in some measure have excused it, but the | able. 

upper class, who well knew the utter falsity | This total isolation from all sympathy within 
of the greater portion of the horrible tales| her home completed the work begun by the 





they amused themselves by propagating. 

On one such occasion, when M. de 
Chavigny had some friends dining with him, 
the conversation turning, as usual, on the 
incidents of the war, and particularly upon a 








constant anxiety coming to her from without, 
and told upon her health. The pale face 
grew paler, and the rounded form began to 
lose somewhat of its dimpled childlike grace. 
M. de Chavigny, proud of his daughter's 
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beauty, was quick to perceive the change, and | 
chafed under it. “I verily believe,” he | 


muttered to himself, “that she is pining for | 
To think that | 


that scoundrel of a Prussian. 
a daughter of mine should grow pale and ill 
for any man, but above all for one of that 
accursed race! I’d see her dead -before I 
would let himhaveher. But it is all my own 
doing. Had I not been bewitched by her 
mother’s pretty face, and a little by her for- 
tune,” he added, smiling to himself, “ none of 
this could have happened. Well, all Ican do 
now is to keep her out of this man’s way. I 
wish I could remember to what regiment he 
belongs ; but I will not speak to Hilda on the 
subject, and it would really be ¢rop de mau- 
vaise chance to light upon him in all this con- 
fusion; besides, these hordes must soon be 
driven back, and he may be dead too ; indeed, 
it is very likely, for, to give him his due, he 
is not one to skulk from danger. There are 
heaps of killed and wounded after each en- 
gagement ; let us hope that he will be of the 
number. Ifonce this fellow was safe beneath 
the sod she would soon get over it all, and 
there would be no more talk of going back to 
Germany. But it does vex me to see that 
anguished look come into her eyes every 
time the subject is mentioned.” 

That day M. deChavigny was almost rude to 
his daughter; but when he saw her colour come 
and go, and her lip tremble, a sort of remorse 
seized upon him ; it was after all but natural 
that she oad feel for these people, who had | 


unfortunately been hitherto almost her only | 


friends. 
‘There, 
don’t fret about all this. 
have not been looking well lately ; 
have you seen to when we get to Orleans.” 
Even this little return of kindness touched 


there,” he said, “never mind; 
I think, Hilda, you 


we must | 
|wake of the long, interminable, slowly ad- 


|continued abruptly, “as I suppose we must 
quit this place, I have settled to go on the 
17th, if that will suit you.” 

“ Perfectly,” she answered ; 
Chavigny left the room. 

The young girl was not sorry for this de- 
cision. There was, it is true, a horrible kind of 
fascination for her in watching day by day 
the terrible preparations being made for the 
reception of the foreign invaders, whom all 
knew now to be fast closing around them; 
still, as she had not shared in the popular con- 
viction that the Prussians would never dare 
seriously to besiege Paris, or that if they did 
the town would certainly capitulate in a month 
or two at most ; as, on the contrary, she always 
feared the siege might be a long and trying 
one, she was glad to go. She was not afraid, 
or very little so, but she shrank from the idea 
of being shut up within those great gloomy 
walls, with no possibility of getting news from 
without. Yes, she would be content to leave 
Paris and go to Orleans, or elsewhere ; it 
mattered little to her at present where they 
waited. 

A friend, glad to get his horses out of the 
doomed city,. lent them a travelling carriage 
and four horses, which, as the last train to 
Orleans had been cut off the night before, 
was no small boon. 

With considerable difficulty Hilda obtained 
her father’s permission to take Madeleine 
with her, his chief reason for finally yielding 
to her wishes being, a fear that Hilda was 
about to have an illness, in which case Made- 
leine would be useful to her. So on Saturday, 


and M. de 


ithe 17th September, at early morning, the 
| great old-fashioned der/ine, with its four Eng- 


lish greys, might be seen following in the 


vancing file of vehicles of every sort, which 


her, and the bright tears welled into her eyes. | | for days past had been continuously pouring 


“JT am not at all ill, indeed, papa,” she) 
answered, “only a little anxious.” 
“ Well, well, don’t cry about it; 
we are not sentimental in this part of the} 
world,” he added, with a short laugh. 

- She confessed it then,” he said to him. 
self, “and was perhaps about to open her | 
heart and tell me how alarmed she felt for the | 
safety of her barbarian cousin.— Hilda,” he | 


you know | | 


forth at each of the five gates still left open 
| for ingress and egress. 

Once out of the Porte d’Orleans and over 
the narrow drawbridge, the road became 


gradually clearer, till the impatient horses, 
finding it at last free from encumbrances, broke 
into a regular gallop, and bore them away 
|through the sweet balmy air and the bright 
autumn sunshine into more peaceful latitudes. 
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JOSHUA; HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER. 


CHAPTER I,.—JosHua’s EpucaTION AND DESIGNATION FOR HIS GREAT WoRK. 


THERE was, there could be only one 
Moses, as there was, only one Elijah, 
only one Jeremiah, only one Paul. But 
what Elisha was to Elijah, what Baruch was 
to Jeremiah, what Timothy was to Paul ; this, 
and more than this, Joshua was to Moses. 
His pupil, companion, friend, his minister 
during life and his successor after death, he 
helped mightily the leader of Israel during 
their long march—their forty years’ march 
together ; and when that was ended, grasping 
the staff that fell from his great master’s hands, 
he took his place, undertook his work, and 
well completed what Moses had so well 
begun. 

The edifice to which Joshua was thus per- 
mitted to put the coping-stone was the crea- 
tion of a nation of intelligent, God-fearing 
freemen, out of a race of uninstructed, God-for- 
getting slaves. The part of the work assigned 
to Moses was their emancipation, and the 
revelation of the divine law—and this, no 
doubt, was the highest part of all. But that 
left for Joshua was only second in importance, 
viz., the conquest of the land in which they 
might enjoy the fruits of the freedom bestowed 
upon them, and their orderly settlement in it, 
so that they might be the practical embodi- 
ment of the sublime code of which they were 
the depositaries. This was Joshua’s life-work: 
let me pause at the threshold to ask what is 
yours? Have you ever discovered the 
special end for which you were created, the 
mission on which you are sent, the work 
which is given you to do? If not, find it out 
soon—the sooner the better. For till it is 
found out, your life will be but bare existence, 
aimless, pointless, tossed like the sea wrack, 
the sport of every changing wave. Find 
it out, I say; for it does exist somewhere, 
and its discovery only awaits your search. 


pist, or Bost, the French Jasteur ? To save 
whom the grave closed the other day ; or 
Harms, the creator of missions? 


found justification by faith ; or as Madame 
Guyon, when she felt herself set for the de- 
fence of so glorious a gospel—that of sanctifi- 
cation by faith? Whatever it may be, search it 
out, this mission, this life-work of yours, and 
then set about doing it at once, like the hero 


had given to His chosen people Israel. This 





received to prepare him for it. 


David,” in Egypt, B.c., 1537. Whether this 
be the exact year or not, the period and the 
place are correctly given, for it is again and 


down by Josephus as eighty-five when Moses 
was a hundred and twenty, he must have been 
nearly forty, perhaps forty-five when the 
Exodus took place. 
young man” during the wanderings, for the 


extended then than now. 

So we are to think of Joshua as born to 
his parents in the time of Israel's bitter bond- 
age. 


Nun and the tribe of Ephraim that a boy was 
born to the house ; and scenes of rigour and 








Christ has left ‘ to every man his work,” and 
hapless is the man who has never found out 
what it is; or who, having found it not, has 
never set himself heartily to doit. Find it 
out, I say, and carry it out too. For there is 
scant time for the doing of it. “The night 
cometh.” Death is busy. Satan is busy. 
Be thou busy too. 

“ All should be earnest in a world like ours.” 
What then is your work. To elevate business 


eyes. 


nay, as little did any slave mother in America 
hope that her child would see the day when 
every negro in the States would be free, as 
the parents of the infant Joshua could have 
forecast the great deliverance in which he was 
himself to play so great a part. 





like a Boulton ora Perthes? To alleviate 











souls at home, like John Ashworth, over | 


of our story, who, when the mourning for his | 
master was ended, commanded the officers in- | 
stantly to victual the army to prepare at three | 
days’ notice togo inand claim thekingdomGod | 


being the destination, the life-work of Joshua, let | 
us look at the education and the ordination he | 


It was with very mingled feelings that | 
the news was carried through the family of | 


of hardship were the first to meet the infant’s | 
As little did the father of Washington || 
think he might live to see his boy the ruler, || 
or the mother of Franklin that her son would | 
be the ambassador, of a mighty republic; | 










sorrow like Howard, the English philanthro- | 


abroad, like Judson, the missionary, or Louis | 
To teach | 
some neglected truth, as Luther, when he | 


Joshua was born, says the “ Tsemach | 


again said that he was one of the very few adult || 
survivors of the Exodus, and as his age is set | 


He is still, however, “a _ | 


vigour of youth and the age of man seem to || 
have been, in some cases at least, far more | 
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~ Yet at that v ery hour the foremost champion 
of the revolt and the release washimself, in very | 


different circumstances, by a very special pro- | house of John Stuart Mill, was brightened by 


vidence, being fitted to set Israel free. The 
petted c hild of the court, the favoured flattered 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, Moses, was bask- 


| 


| young Ephraimite would have been all one- 


ing in the monarch’s smiles, yet was musing | 


the while on his people’s wrongs, and while 
he was musing the fire burned ; and at last the 
flame burst forth. 

How differently God prepares different 
instruments for different work !—Moses in 
kings’ houses, Joshua in slaves’ huts. We 
are to think of him as the child of hardship 
and of dread, which imparted to his spirit 


that tenacity of purpose and that strength of 


frame which made him more the soldier than 
Moses ever was. His first experiences were 
all those of a slave, and the experience was 
never forgotten. The building and the bricks, 
the cry of the captives and the answer of the 
taskmasters, seemed ever ringing in his ears ; 
and the whip of the slave- driver and brand- 
ing-iron of the torturer urged and spurred on 
his soul, that it could never be satisfied till 
not only the Delta but the desert was cleared, 
and the guondam captives were resting in the 
land that was their own. And, tell me, have 
you no early experiences of slavery, no yoke 
which it is ze¢ good for a man to wear in his 
youth ?—no grinding tyranny of sin, no tor- 
ture or torment of evil habit? I dare be 
sure you have. I dare be certain that memo- 
ries of evil haunt your memories of the days 
when Satan was your cruel master and you 
his caitiff slave. Well, let the memory stir 
you to a double release. The iron that 
entered into your soul has gone through it to 
pierce the very soulof Christ, and since He has 
felt the sharpness of it you may feel it no 
more for ever. But further, forgiveness is 
not the only blessing, the flight from Egypt 
was but the | beginning of blessings ; freedom, 
freedom from slavery — rest from their 


enemies round about,—this was their crown- | 


ing mercy. And it is yours. “ He that is 
dead is freed from sin,” 
believed do enter into rest.” The hated 
slavery may cease. I do not guarantee sin- 
lessness, but I do promise you freedom from 
the dominion of sin. The chains may cease 
to gall, and the fetters to bind; and like 


_ Joshua and Joshua’s race you shall have rest 


from your enemies round about you, great 


and “ we which have | 


lof His 


rest, the rest of faith, of which the promise is | 


written in every battle and every blessing in 
this book. 

But he is a poor scholar who only learns 
from the rod. That saddest of all schools, 
VIII. 








|and assure you that so trusting you shall 


the house—we cannot call that a “ home” in 
which no mother is so much as named—the 


James Mill’s instructions as well as saddened 
by his reproofs; and the training of the 


sided if it had borne the impress of slavery 
alone. But God would not allow it to be so. 
When Joshua had reached man’s estate, Azs 
master, twice his age, was returning from his 
second school—the school of the lonely 
sojourn in Midian ; for Moses too must have 
his privations, though with him and with 
Joshua the order of pain and pleasure was | 
reversed. So amongst the eager hearers that 
drank in, and with faith, from the lips of 
Moses the promise that God by His hand 
would deliver Israel, was the son of Nun. 
Amongst the inquiring, intelligent, and believ- 
ing eyes that looked upon the changed hand, 
the changed rod, the changed river, were none 
more earnest and expéctant, nay, confident, 
than his. And amongst the crowds that went 
out to witness the frogs, the flies, the lice, the 
locusts, were none more hopeful, more happy 
through their hope, than he. He witnessed 
the slaying of the lamb (the ransom of his 
father’s firstborn) with unquestioning faith ; 
he watched the sprinkling of the bloot on 
the lintel with grateful trust; he listened to 
the wail of the women of Egypt as the sad 
but sure note of emancipation for his people ; 
he walked with them “through the sea, even 
the Red Sea,” with the resolute tread of one 
to whom God’s voice had frozen the waves to 
walls ; he hastened with the first to gather the 
manna, grateful and glad to be fed with 
angels’ food, and having no misgiving lest 
the supply should ever fail. And so ina 
hundred gardens he sowed the seeds and by 
a thousand streams he planted the saplings of 
a faith yet to root and ground and grow; a 
faith which was the victory that was to over- 
come Azs world, a faith the only victory which 
can overcome yours. You have need of it, 
need of it just as much; and have you not 
reason for it too? Have not you memories | 
of mercy, memories which are nothing else 
but mercy ; memories of God’s sweet provi- 
dences, gentle guidings, unsuspected interposi- 
tions, memories too of His dealings with your 
soul, I hope of His deliverance of it, of 
His care over it, of His comfort to it, 
constancy, of His kindness, or 
His grace, which all say, Trust, trust, trust, 


never be disappointed? Yes, you have bonds 
broken, seas cleft, a table spread, rocks riven, 
all so many witnesses for God and reasons 
s 
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for trust. You may say, more confidently 
for your task than Joshua could for his,— 


“ His love in time past 
Forbids me to think 
He'll leave me at last 
In trouble to sink. 
Each sweet Ebenezer 
I have in review 
Confirms His good pleasure 
To bring me quite through.” 


The first distinct glimpse we get of Joshua * 
foreshadows plainly his future task. It was 
at Rephidim, in the first battle with the first 
enemy. Amalek came dashing through the 
passes upon their Arab steeds as if to sweep the 
plain before them. And the eye of Moses—he 
himself having other work to do—looking out 
for a leader for the picked men who were to 
bear the brunt of the Bedoween’s battle, lighted 
upon Joshua. Heaven-directed, he made him 
his lieutenant ; and never had he to recall his 
commission or to regret his charge. The 
first battle was a victory, and the young cap- 
tain had taken his place as conqueror. Yet 
there was no pride in his victorious soul. 
There was in truth nothing to make him 
proud. If he had fought, Moses had prayed. 
If he had been the sword, “God” had been 
“the banner,” and “ His own right hand and 
His holy arm had gotten him the victory.” 
Happy is the man who can go into conflict 
surrounded and supported by such guarantees 
of victory! Prayer—that is good; Moses on 
the mount with uplifted rod,—what a blessing 
that was! but I will tell you a greater bless- 
ing, young soldier of Christ,—a mother in the 
home praying for you out in the wide, wide 
world ; or a teacher, or a friend, or a brother 
—any one that has hold of God’s hand, going 
upon his knees to grasp it, and get Him to 
grasp you in it. For if prayer is good— 
prayer 0 God—protection, protection /rom 
God is better. And this, this also may be 
yours ; His banner, nay, His arm, nay, His 
Spirit, hovering over you. This is His grace, 
this your glory ; “and upon all the glory shall 
there be a defence.” No wonder that Joshua 
won that day. The wonder would have been 
if he had lost. And no wonder that you shal] 
win in your day if you are trusting in Christ, 
and are able to say, “The Lord is my ban- 
ner.” He will cover your head in the day of 
battle. He will compass you about with songs 
of deliverance. But to conquer thus you 
must feel as you go to the fight, “‘ The battle 
is the Lord’s ;” and as you come out of it the 


| victory is His also ; all is His from beginnin 
| & 8 


| to end. 


* Exod. xvii. 


But Joshua was not only to be the soldier 
of Heaven’s cause, but the interpreter of 
Heaven’s will ; and for this still more momen- 
tous part of his work he must be prepared 
too. And very solemn and special was his 
preparation. 


chief. The people were left at the base, the 
elders half way; the priests and relatives of 


but when Moses rose up, “his minister Joshua”* 
least ,if not to the awful summit where the 
were his thoughts, his occupations, his food, 


probably a stone’s throw further still) was in 
the mount we are left to conjecture. 
the prophet'’s return he is waiting far above the 
din and the sin that saddened God and made 
Moses shudder when he witnessed it. It is 
sweet to think that one Hebrew at least was 


that “ Israelite indeed.” Like him let us get 
unto the mount and keep up unbroken com- 
munion with God, and we too shall be kept 
from the temptations before whose fierce, 
fiery breath even Aaron-souls are swept. 


with Joshua ; better still to be here with Jesus 
in the mount. But we cannot tarry here. 
The world calls, duty calls, nay, Jesus calls 
us to come again below. He does, but He 


he had descended from the height and was 
in the plain and amongst the people, he was 
still with God. Moses took a tent (it is called 
“the tabernacle,” but ce tabernacle it was 
not, that was not constructed ; it was probably 
his own tent, as if to teach that “ every place 
is hallowed ground”); this Moses took and 
pitched it outside the pale of the, polluted 
camp. ‘Thither he went, and thither God 
came, and the face-to-face revelations con- 
tinued there. But Moses must needs be 
about his Sovereign’s business, and that busi- 
ness carried him into the camp. He was, 


bered about much serving ;” but another there | 
was who sat at Jehovah’s feet and heard His 
word. This was Joshua, of whom it is said | 


And who shall say what instructions, what 
impulses, what inspirations he received while 
thus lingering near the fount of light? Let 
others love the court, the camp, the busy 
crowd, but “my soul, wait thou only upon | 


* Exod. xxiv. 13. 





| 











Yes, you say, yes, “it is good to be here” | 


calls us nowhere away from //imse/f. When | 


accompanied him some distance farther at | 


during the forty days that Moses (withdrawn | 


But on | 


sparedall share inthe calf-worship. Joshuawas | 





He ascended higher into the | 
dense cloud than any of the attendants of his | 


Moses even were interdicted farther advance ; | 


supreme manifestation was vouchsafed. What | 


through no preference, no fault of his, “cum- | | 


he “departed not out of the tabernacle.” | — 
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God.” Abide near Him. Listen to Him. 
Give thyself unto prayer, 
‘« For ever would I take my seat 
With Mary at the Master's feet : 
Be this my happy choice ; 
My only care, delight, and_ bliss, 
My joy, my heaven on earth be this, 
To hear the Bridegroom’s voice.” 


Let no one consider his education com- | 


plete, or his preparation for work, however 
elaborately made, really sufficient till he has 
learnt to find a voice in the eternal silences, 
a presence in the eternal solitudes, a friend 
in his Lord, a teacher in his God. There 
was yet one further stage of the preparation 
of Joshua, which was to bring out what might 
still be hidden, and to show to the people, to 
Moses, and to himself of what he was capable. 
It was the expedition of the first set of spies 
that brought this his development to a head. 
When the chiefs of tribes were chosen, the 
choice of Ephraim fell upon Joshua, and well 
did he justify the choice. The mountains, 
the multitude, the military array of the land 
might have terrors for others ; they had none 
for him. When at the sight of the sons of 
Anak the hearts of the spies were revealed, 
his courage showed the man he was. When 
his brother scouts with such pitiful poltroonery 
told their tale and infected the people with 
their own cowardice, Joshua tried to rally 
their flagging heart, and to persuade them to 
better counsels. With Caleb alone he pre- 
served his composure, and God honoured His 
faithful servants for this their fidelity. All 
this you remember. But remember especially 
what spirit it was that Joshua manifested and 
that Jehovah honoured. It was the spirit of 
faith. At bottom the difference between him 
and his comrades was that he believed that 
which was spoken and they believed not. 
But had it not been for the special promise 
and the special providence of God, his courage 
would have been foolhardiness, and the| 
cowardice of his brethren, ¢hat would have | 
been common sense. It was God’s sword | 
thrown into the scale that made the difference. | 
It was in connection with this expedition | 
of the spies that a circumstance is mentioned 
which seems first to indicate in what estima- | 
tion Moses held Joshua, and with what hopes | 
he looked to his career for the future. For, | 
says the record,* “ Moses called Oshea the son 
of Nun Jehoshua.” And henceforth Jehoshua, 
or Joshua, he was. The name was altered, 
or added to, as Abram’s, or Sarai’s, or Saul’s, 
and for similar reasons. Oshea is a prayer 


| (“save thou”), Joshua a promise (“ the Lord 
' will save”); and the leader doubtless designed 
* Numb. xiii. 16, 


‘wars of Joshua drawing fresh views of the 


'seemed to have some “inkling 


and found that he was not to bring the people 
| over Jordan, he “ spake unto the Lord, saying, 


by the change to show where his hopes lay, 
|and to whom he looked to bring about salva- 
|tion in Israel. Every standing order that he 
| drew up or proclamation that he made brought 
| with it assurance of success. His name was 
/called Joshua because he should save his 
| people from their foes. 

And this suggests the remark that he was 
not the latest nor the greatest who should 
bear this honoured name. Joshua the high 
priest was yet to come, but it is not of him 
we speak. Another was yet to arise, greater 
than he, greater than either; “and when 
the time came for the circumcising of the 
child they called His name” Joshua: there 
can be no doubt of this, for in the temple that, 
and not the Greek word Jesus, would assuredly 
be used. And when she folded Him in her 
arms, Mary, as she hushed His infant cry, 
would often hail her babe by His Hebrew 
name, and call Him.Joshua. And soa 
greater than Joshua is here; the Captain of 
the Lord’s host is come, come Himself to 
lead us over a broader Jordan and into a 
better land. His name, his work, alike link 
the captain of Israel with the Captain of our 
salvation, and make Joshua dearer to us for 
His sake than he ever could be for his own. 
I for my part never should occupy time over 
these pages if it were not in hopes of bringing 
water from the flinty rock, and out of the 


victories of Jesus. 

But though Moses at that time and at others 
” of the man 
on whom he might most rely in all emergen- 
cies, yet he would do nothing of himself, but 
would learn explicitly from God His wishes in 
the matter. So when he was old and grey, 


Let the Lord set a man over the congregation, 
which may go out before them.* And the 
Lord said, Take thee Joshua the son of Nun.” 
And so the designation was made ; and that 
it might be patent to the people, Moses was 
to “put some of his honour upon him,” and 
by advancing him on occasions of state to 
manifest to all that his powers were being 
transferred to him. 

This was Joshua’s ordination, and about it 
two or three things deserve more than passing 
attention. It was accompanied with the rite 
of Jaying on of hands. That custom, still used 
in the Christian Church, is, then, of great 
antiquity, and so whenever it is still observed 
we are by it linked on to the elder church of 
Israel. It was at once less restricted and 


Numb, xxvii.'15, seg. a 
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more significant then than now. Hands were 
laid on man not only for holy life or “ holy 
orders,” but for secudar life and secular office. 
The sacredness of all life and of all works 
was thus made plain. Nor was it even re- 
stricted to human limits. Hands were laid 
on the heads of, anima/s offered in sacrifice, 
the significance of which was a ¢ransfer of sin 
| from the offerer to the offering: so, as 
| Matthew Henry is quick to observe, there 
| was a transfer here of office from God’s servant 
| to his minister. 

| The sacerdotal idea was kept expressly i 
| the background in this ordination. Eleazar 
the high priest, is indeed mentioned in the 
| passage as the guardian of the Urim to ask 
counsel for the new leader, but this makes 
| his exclusion from the consecration only the 
| more significant. Moses, a layman, ordained 
| Joshua, a layman, to his holy office. 

| Scripture thus preserves the golden mean be- 
| tween absolute neglect of external ceremonies 
| and undue regard to them. It does the same 
|| as to the value to be set upon the service. On 
| the one hand it speaks of Joshua before his 
| ordination as “a man in whom is the spirit ; "* 
|, and on the other hand, it does not hesitate to 
say that he “ was full of the spirit of wisdom ; 
| for Moses had laid his hands upon him.” ¢ 


| Just as Timothy had a “ gift” bestowed “ by 
| the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
| tery ;” t not that in themselves the hands of 
either patriarch or apostle had any virtue in 
their touch, but that it pleased God to honour 
obedience, faith, and prayer by the bestow- 


| ment of fresh qualification for office. But 
'| the basis of all qualification was that disposi- 

| tion of heart and mind without which nothing 

| could have availed. It was only “a man in 
whom” was “the spirit’? who could have 
| been fitted for the work, and this was ante- 
| cedent to the ceremony and independent of 
| it. The grace came from God immediately, 
| the gift from God mediately. Both were His, 
| but that which was moral and spiritual was His 
| alone. Where uninspired men are the agents 
| there is no Scripture warrant for thinking that 
| the laying on of hands does more than desig- 
| nate objects of prayer, or transter office and 
| honour. 

When the service was over, and their 
| new leader stood before priest and people, 
| Moses, it is added, “gave him a charge.” 
| What weighty words his wise experience 
| would dictate we can well imagine; but 
| they are not recorded. There is a record, 
however, of a more solemn and more sacred 

* Numb. xxvii. 18. + Deu'e xxxiv. 9. 

¢1 Tim. iv, 14. 


























charge given to Joshua, given by God him.- || 
self. It was in the plains of Moab at the foot | 
of Pisgah, after the mourning for Moses. Not 
satisfied with having sent “by the hand of 
Moses,”’ once and again bidding him “ en- 
courage” Joshua, God came now to en- | 
courage him Himself, and this I call Goa’s | 
charge. 
He mingles therein cautions and comfort ; || 
but where the cautions abound the comfort 
doth much more abound. He repeats the 
promise made to Abraham, *and renewed ||| 


to Moses, f to give the people every spot on ||} 


which they set the sole of their foot,” from ||f 
the wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto ||} 
the great river, the river Euphrates.” { It | 

will strike every reader how vast an extent of ||| 
territory this was, and how much greater than 
that which Israel and Joshua conquered. 
Nay, because it is not within the limits of the 
Holy Land, misled by the map, we are apt to 
think it wever was conquered, and so either 
that God’s word failed or is left for future 
accomplishment. But an attentive examina- 


tion of the history will confute this, I think. | 4 
David is said to have gone “to recover his || 


border [for it was Ais] at the river Euphrates,” || § 
to have garrisoned Damascus, and made the ||/ 
Syrians tributaries ;§ and Solomon “reigned 
over all the kings from the river [7.¢., the Eu- 
phrates], even unto the land of the Philistines, 
and to the border of Egypt.” || 


duced, and God’s fidelity vindicated. But | 
how long the Israelites were about it! Like || 
their forefathers outside their predestined 
home, they, though inside, “ could not” fully 
“enter 'in, because of their unbelief.” Ay, 


and was it not like their spiritual descendants || 7 
too, not merely unbelievers who do not come || | 
to Christ at all, but like unbelieving believers || % 


who do come to Christ, but miss many | 

blessings to be found in Him? “ Whywillye || 7 
limit the Holy One of Israel?” Why will || % 
ye be content with the narrow bounds of the || 7 


rocky‘ strip of sea-board instead of sending || 7 


forth your roots by this river? When will you | 4 


go “ to recover” your “ border [for it is yours, || 7 


Christian] at the river ” of life, to reach forth 
over all the plenty and the promises coven- | 
anted for you in Christ; and “to reign over || 7 
all” that God has given? Oh! when? I ||§ 
will tell you,—when David is your king, David || @ 
and Solomon too—for both the “ darling” ||} 
and the “rest” are Christ; when you make ||| 


Jesus your “beloved” and your “ peace;” || / 


when you trust Him fully, love Him intensely, 


+ Deut. xi. 24. t Josh. i. 4. 


* Gen, xv. 18. 
|| 2 Chron. ix, 26. 


§ 2 Sam. viii. 3. 














So that the ||ff 
territory was in some sort at some time re- || @ 
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follow Him closely, then He will lead you into 
the strong city, He will lead you into Edom; 
then God Will “make ai grace abound to- 
ward you; that ye a/ways, having a// suffi- 
ciency in a// things, may abound to every 
good work.” * 

_ God brings the past to bear upon the future 
in encouraging Joshua, and the experience of 
others to comfort and enlarge his own. “As 
I was with Moses,” He says, “so I will be 
with thee.” Nothing that God could have 
said, I think, would have been more com- 
forting than this. Joshua was just thinking, 
as we are so apt to do, how strong had been 
his predecessor, and how weak was he. God 


reminds him of that which had made the| 


former strong, and assures him that it shall 
be continued unto him. How sweet to think 


again, ‘Only be thou strong and very 
courageous ’; and again, ‘ Have I not com- 
manded thee? be strong and of a good cou- 
rage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed,’ Lastly, the Reubenites and Gadites 
heartily desired him, ‘ Only be strong and of 
a good courage.’ ¥ 

“Was Joshua a dunce or a coward? Did 
his wit or his valour want an edge, that the 
same precept must so often be pressed upon 
him? No doubt neither, but God saw it 
needful that Joshua should have courage of 
proof, who was to encounter soon the froward 
Jew and the fierce Canaanite.” 

But it was not on His servant’s weakness 
that God laid stress, but on His own strength. 
There are two ways of saying to a soldier 
“Courage!” two ways of trying to fit the 


























that it may be so! We know how God was} tossing sailor to weather the storm ; the one is 
with martyrs or reformers, with Puritans and | to show him the waves and the reefs and the 
past generations of His true-hearted ones ; we| wrecks with which they are strewn; and the 
know, better still, how God was with a father, | other to point to the good ship in which he 
| a mother, a minister, more recently— | sails and the life-boat that she carries. And 
ithe latter is God’s way. Let others say, 
| Christian, look at the white foam, listen to 
Well, even as He was with them He will be| the wild winds, hear the gale ringing your 
with us. We appropriate the words without | death-knell in the cordage: but God says, 
misgiving. We have reason to do so, for| Zhe ship you. sail in—the hands of in- 
the words that follow—“ I will not fail thee carnate Deity ribbed it, ‘‘ Be strong ; ” andthe 
nor forsake thee ””—are enlarged by Isaiah | heart of oak replies, They did: the helm to 
to all Israel, and by Paul to all the Israel of | which you are lashed, and which you cannot 
God. And He does not fail; He has not for- | Master ; an unseen arm, the arm of the Lord, 
saken ; and we shall yet prove, if we have but | holds it—and the rudder replies, He does; 


faith enough, that as He was with our fathers|“De strong.” The canvas you cannot shake 
so will He be with us. | out or spread to catch the wind and carry you 


One word more, syllabled with special dis-|t port, He sets, and brings you at last to 
tinctness, sounded with marked emphasis, | the “desired haven ;” and the sails whisper, 
rings through this charge, and by the echo of and the shore grazed by the keel echoes, 
the people ¢ was made to ring in Joshua’s ear| He does, He will. Hath not He “com- 
for many a long day,—may it ring in ours! It|manded thee? Be strong and of a good 
is the word courage. courage.”” Brethren, we must, we will ; and 
“ Moses, in God's name,” says Thomas| taking up the book of the law, like Joshua (no 
Fuller, “did counsel Joshua, ‘ Be strong and | more excused by war or work than he), and 
of a good courage, for thou shalt bring the | meditating “therein day and night,” * then 
children of Israel into the land which I sware | we “shall make” our ‘way prosperous, and 
unto them.’ God immediately did command | then ” we too shall “have good success.” 
him, ‘ Be strong and ofa good courage ;’ and | J. B. FIGGIS. 


* Passed into the skies.” 


’ 


* Joshua i. 8. 


f Joshua i. 18. 


*2 Cor. ix. 8. 
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THESE verses from the book of Ecclesiastes|the figure—Remember thy Creator in youth 
are very familiar to us all. We have read |—in the time of clear shining after rain—the 
them, and heard them read, many atime ; and time of the genial showers which promote 
they have left upon our minds a general im-|life and growth and fruitfulness—before the 
pression that the passage describes the natural | storm-clouds come over the clear sky, bring- 
decay of the human body. The preacher in|ing destruction and desolation along with 














a former chapter exhorts young people to re-|them. And here we may observe how appro- 
joice in their youth, and no doubt he means | priate are many of these figures to a people 
that their joy should be of that solid kind | living such a life as the Jews of Palestine. 
which will bear the retrospect of after years— |In that country the sunlight by day, and the 
a joy which expresses itself in the willing and | moonlight and starlight by night, have a pe- 
glad service of God, in devoting the vigour |culiar brilliance and radiancy, a brilliance 
of a young and healthful body with all its| which we in these more northern and humid 
capacities, physical and intellectual, to pro-|climes can scarcely imagine. Again, Pales- | 
mote the glory of God and the welfare of|tine was at that date a great corn-growing | 
their fellow-men. Let them do this betimes, country. It needed the early and the latter | 
let them remember their Creator in the days |rains, and the clear shining after rain ; and a 
of their youth ; for when they are older—when return of clouds at an unusual period would 
their step has lost its activity and their eye | have a very disastrous effect upon the crops. 
its brilliancy—they will not find it so easy. |(See 1 Sam. xii. 17 and Prov. xxvi. 1.) 
Some such general impression as this the |Again, as we carry on our comment we 
passage has probably left upon our minds. shall see that several of the other figures 
Nay, we may even have gone a little more|employed in this passage—the birds, the 
into detail, and have attached a more precise \almond tree, the wheel, the fountain—all 
meaning to such clauses as these,—“ ¢e grass-| point to the outdoor life which was habitual 
hopper shall be a burden, the silver cord is\to the dwellers in Judzea. 
broken,” &c. We may have taken the former; But now the writer goes on to mention in 
to refer to the extreme feebleness and languor | detail some of the infirmities which attend 
of old age, and the latter we may have un-|the evil days when people are no longer | 
derstood in a general way of the snapping of | young—when health is broken and strength | 
the thread of life. We may have attached to jis gone. This he describes in highly poetical 
it the same idea as that which the ancient | language, under the figure of a noble mansion 
Greeks had when they figured to themselves |reduced to decay. It once was peopled by | 
the three Parc or Fates—Clotho, Lachesis, joyous and light-hearted inhabitants; the 
and Atropos,—one of whom span the thread | voice of feasting and mirth was heard within 
of life, while the second dealt it out, and the its walls, and it was guarded by trusty ser- 
third cut it off when the appointed time had |vants. But now “he keepers of the house” 
arrived. But probably few of us are aware |are said to “¢remd/e,’ and the strong men to 
how complete is the series of figures used in bow themselves. What are we to understand 
this passage, and into how many details the|by this? Who are the keepers, and what is 
writer here enters concerning the decay and |the house which they keep? It is not the 
failure of the most important organs and{| house of stone or of brick in which the person 
functions of the human body. The object of| addressed lives ; for why should the keepers 
this paper is to work out these details, and,|of it tremble? and if they did, it would not 
taking each clause separately, to illustrate it|affect the occupant. It is surely something 
by a few medical comments, much more personal than this that is meant. 
“ Remember now thy Creator in the days|The house is probably put for the central 
of thy youth, before the evil days come, and|parts of the body—the chest or trunk—the 
before the years draw nigh when thou shalt | very citadel of life, as it were ; and the keepers 
say, I have no pleasure in them,” Re-jare the arms—the arms which are for the de- 
member thy Creator in the morning of thy | fence of this citadel, as well as for the supply 





















life, before the sun goes down, before the light 
vanishes, before the moonless and starless 
night settles down upon you. Or—to change 











of its wants, and which are only prompt, 
steady, and vigorous in their movements as 
long as the life, which they are themselves 
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protecting and ministering to, is sound and , the growth of the body ; middle age requires 
healthy. | plenty to keep up the strength and to com- 
“ The strong men shall bow themselves.” Who | pensate for the loss which is constantly going 
are the strong men? Probably this means/on by the exercise both of body and mind. 
the back and the legs, wherein a man’s strength | But in old age there is no growth, and but 
chiefly lies. These, as age advances, lose their | little wear and tear of tissue, so that there is 
straightness, their erectness. The back be-/ but little need of the elements of repair. 
comes round and stooping; the legs bend! ‘‘Zhose that look out of the windows are dark- 
at the knees; and we have the well-known | eved.” Here again the original expression is 
picture of a feeble, tottering old man. feminine, and, reminds us of the passage in 
“The grinders cease because they are few,’ or|Judg. v. 28, “The mother of Sisera looked 
because, as it says in the margin, they grind | out at a window, and cried through the lat- 
little. It isto be noticed that the word grinders | tice,” &c. It evidently alludes to the idle 
is feminine in the original. It correspondsto|seclusion of the rich women of the East. 
the expression in Matt. xxiv. 41, “Two|When poverty came upon the house they 
women shall be grinding at the mill, &c. ;” | would no longer be able to waste their time 
and it refers to the Eastern custom of the! in gazing out of the windows. It is evident 
female servants grinding each day the corn | that the allusion is to the eyes. They it is 
that was needed for the day’s consumption. | that look forth from the ivory palace—the 
The mill consisted of two circular stones, the | skull,—and by them it is that the light is ad- 
upper one being pierced by a hole. Through | mitted as it were by windows, so as to illumine 
this hole one woman poured the corn while | the dark chambers of the mind, and put it in 
another turned the stone with a handle. When | relation with external objects. These watch- 
the prosperity of a house was diminished this|men on the look-out—these inlets for the 
grinding would cease, either because the |light of heaven—are darkened. We are all 
owner could no longer afford to keep the | familiar with the fact that blindness is common 
servants, or because the quantity of food needed |in old age. The truth is that after the middle 
by the household was less. period of life the globe of the eye becomes 
The explanation is obvious. The grinders | somewhat flattened, from the absorption of 
evidently refer to the teeth. We use the same | the humours, and this leads to an impairment 
expression when we speak in scientific language | of vision. ‘This defect is so well recognised 
of the molars, which are so called because | that there is a separate name for it, namely, 
they are placed in the upper and lower jaw, | presbyopia, or old sight. In all ordinary cases 
and have broad, rough surfaces which rub | this defect can be easily corrected by spec- 
against one another, and grind the food like|tacles. A convex glass is held in front of the 
millstones. These cease to do their work. | eye to compensate for the loss of convexity 
The mill comes almost to a standstill, either} which the globe has undergone. But we 
because its powersare so feeble, or, according | may well doubt whether this was understood 
to the marginal reading, because it has little/in the times when this portion of the Old 
work to do. The aged and decrepit man| Testament was written, though spectacles are 
either has but little power to masticate, or he | an older invention than many might suppose. 
has but little desire for food. In either way | Some have imagined that they were known to 
it is a true picture of old age. The skill of the ancients ; but of this there is no sufficient 
the dentist, which does so much at the present | proof. They can, however, be clearly traced 
day to remedy the defects of nature, was un-| back as far as the thirteenth century. The 
known when this passage was written. Pro-| advent of presbyopia, or old sight, cannot be 
bably teeth were lost early, for there were | called a disease ; it is merely a senile change. 
none of those means used to arrest decay | But there are also various diseases to which 
which are now so commonly practised ; and|the eye is specially liable in old age, which 
when once lost, no attempt was made to supply | tend to destroy its visual power, and equally 
an artificial substitute. So that the powers of| cause those that look out of the windows to 
the grinding mill would soon fail. Or, if we| be darkened. 
take it in the other way, we would find in ita} “ Zhe doors shall be shut in the streets when 
reference to the diminished appetite of old | he sound of the grinding is low.” This we can 
age. In the advanced periods of life the | imagine refers to the social custom common in 
vital processes are slow. The wear and tear | the East among the richer and more prosperous 
of the body is slight, and hence only a small | part of the community, of keeping open house, 
quantity of food is needed for repair. Child-| but which would necessarily be discontinued 
hood and youth require abundance to supply | when poverty overtook a family. The custom 
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to which we allude is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extract from the “‘Narrative of a Mission 
of Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of Scot- 
land,” 1839 —“ At dinner at the consul’s house 
at Damietta we were much interested in ob- 
serving a custom of the country. In the room 
where we were received, beside the divan on 
which we sat, there were seats all round the 
walls. Many came in and took their place 
on these side seats, uninvited and yet unchal- 
lenged. They spoke to those at table on 
business or the news of the day, and our host 
spoke freely to them. This made us under- 
stand the scene in Simon’s house at Bethany, 


where Jesus sat at supper, and Mary came in | 


| and anointed His feet with ointment ; and also 
the scene in the Pharisee’s house, where the 
woman who was a sinner came in uninvited 
and yet not forbidden, and washed His feet 
| with her tears. We afterwards saw this custom 


at Jerusalem, and there it was still more fitted | 


| to illustrate these incidents. We were sitting 
| round Mr. Nicolayson’s table, when first one, 


and then another, stranger opened the door | 


and came in, taking their seats by the wall. 


They leant forward and spoke to those at’! 


table.” The application of this figure to the 


human body is taken to refer to the fact that 
when old people have lost their teeth, and are 


not provided with an artificial substitute, the 

jaws come together, and the lips are closed 

in a more marked manner than in early life. 
“ He shall rise up at the voice of the bird.” 


common these were we may judge from the 
fact that among the servants that returned 
from the captivity in the time of Cyrus there 
were 200 singing men and singing women. 
'The expression here is evidently a poetical 
way of saying that the organs which produce, 
or which appreciate, sound are blunted. The 
old man’s voice is feeble and tremulous. Even 
in speech it is less powerful than formerly, 
and singing he no longer attempts. ‘The ear 
also fails to detect the vibration of sound. 
Formerly the auditory nerve caught every 
wave of melody, and carried it at once to the 
brain : but now this nerve has lost its acute 
sensibility ; like the eye, it has undergone a 
senile change; and the man, who was before 
quick to catch every whisper, can now scarcely 
distinguish a word when we shout into his 
ear. He may well say with Barzillai, “I am 
this day fourscore years old, and can thy 
servant taste what I eat, or what I drink? 
Can I hear any more the voice of singing men 
‘or singing women ?” (2 Sam. xix. 35). 

“ They shall be afraid of that which is high, 
‘and fears shall be in the way.” ‘The old man 
cannot ascend heights. He is afraid of hills, 
or of long flights of stairs. Going uphill is, 
‘we all feel, much more fatiguing than walking 
on level ground. It taxes one set of muscles, 
|and the strength of an old man is sooner | 
worn out in this way than when he was 
|younger. But more than this, the breathing 
| of the aged is generally more or less impaired, 








Here the figure of the mansion is dropped, and | and the exertion required in ascending heights | 
the old man is portrayed with a very graphic makes greater demands upon the heart and | 
touch. He isa light sleeper, and wakes early.) lungs than these organs in their enfeebled 
Old people, as a rule, cannot sleep long, how- | state can easily bear. 

ever much they may desire it. They soon; ‘‘ Jars shall be in the way.” The old man 
become drowsy in the evening, and are ready | cares little for taking exercise even on the level | 
to go to bed at an early hour, but they awake | ground, and where it is tolerably smooth and | 
early also. Frequently they cannot sleep,|easy. He is afraid of stumbling, afraid of trip- | 
even in winter, after four o’clock in the morn-| ping. And his fears are not wholly imaginary, | 
ing; and in the summer they often awake at | for in old age the bones become so brittle that | 
daybreak. In the early morning when the | avery slight jerk or blowmay give rise toa frac- | 
cock crows, and when the little birds or spar-| ture. Even turning in bed has been known to 
rows—which is what the original word means’ lead to such an accident; and the casesin which 
—begin to chirp in their nests, the old man/ stumbling over rough ground or tripping on the 
is aroused from his sleep, and he cannot close | edge of a carpet, have led to broken limbs are 


his eyes again. ‘The truth is, he does not re- 
quire any great amount of sleep, for the same 


reason that he does not require any great 


amount of food—namely, that the wear and 


'numberless. It is,therefore,an instinctive feel- | 
ing which makes old people take care how and 
where they tread. It is a wise and merciful 
provision of Providence that fears should be | 











tear of mind and body are not great,—and jin the way. And if fears such as these are 
falling asleep early in the evening, he is ready | natural in the broad and well-paved streets of | 
to rise up at the voice of the bird. }an English town, much more would they be | 

“ Adi the daughters of music shall be brought|so in the steep, narrow, crowded, and irre- 
Zow.” This no doubt refers to the well-known | gular thoroughfares of many an Eastern city. 
custom in the East of female musicians being| “Ze almond tree shall flourish.” This pro- | 
attached to the households of the rich. Hare jab is a highly poetical figure to indicate | 
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the hoary head, the white hair of old age. | practice, which to us seems so strange, has 
The blossom of the almond tree is white, | probably arisen from the habit of Orientals to 
with a pink tinge ; and as it is one of those | express their feelings even on ordinary occa- 
trees in which the flower comes out before the sions in a most exaggerated manner. We 
leaves, the blossom is all the more conspicuous | have ourselves seen an Arab, when vexed by 
because it is not mingled with foliage. It|a trifle, tear his outer garment from top to 
was perhaps because of the combination of| bottom in order to give vent to his feelings. 
white and pink that it has been taken to re-| When any really great cause of trouble arises, 
present the head of a ruddy old man. they find it difficult to express their grief in 
“The grasshopper shall be a burden.” This is|any more marked way than that which they 
generally, and, no doubt, correctly, taken to} are in the habit of using on trivial occasions. 
refer to the extreme weakness and languor| Fearing, therefore, lest their sorrow for the 
of old age—a languor which makes any|death of near relatives should appear inade- 
weight irksome to bear. So that by a poetical | quate, they have adopted the plan of employing 
hyperbole even this light insect is said to be| hired mourners. The greater number of these 
an overwhelming burden. Some commen-/are women with shrill voices and a ready flow 
tators, however, consider it to mean that the | of tears, and who are clever in improvising 
old man from his feebleness and his infirmities | eulogies of the departed, and extolling his 
isa burden to himself. The shrivelled, scraggy| person and his character. When a death 
old man, with back bent, knees projecting | occurs the women begin their shrieks and 
forward and arms backward, his head bowed | their lamentations. The females of the family 
down, and his joints appearing as if they | seat themselves on the ground in a circle, the 
were enlarged, is not inaptly described by | wife and daughters or other nearest relatives 
the grasshopper. This resemblance, no doubt, | being in the centre. At intervals the mourn- 
gave rise to the fable of Tithonus, who, living | ing women take the lead, and then the real 
to an extreme old age, was at last turned into} mourners remain comparatively silent, only 
a grasshopper. Suchacomparison is common, | attesting their grief by sobs, by beating their 
almost to a proverb, in the East at the present | breasts, tearing their hair, and sometimes even 
day. It was also familiar to the ancients, for | by wounding themselves with their nails. It is 
engraved gems have been founc on which an|customary for the corpse to be buried the 
emaciated old man is caricatured as a locust} same day; but if death takes place in the 
walking erect on its hind legs, and on which | evening the wailings are continued all night. 
all the characteristics to which we have al-| When the funeral procession leaves the house 
luded are brought out with ludicrous effect. the male relatives precede the bier, which is 
Desire shall fail. This expression, it would | carried by the friends of the deceased, and 
seem, may be taken literally. Fora moment! followed by the female mourners and wailing 
the writer drops the poetical and figurative | women, shrieking and beating their breasts, 
style in which the greater part of the description | as already described. The mourning women 
has been clothed. He speaks mournfully of the | among the poorer classes frequently besmear 
fading interest of the old man in all that| their heads and faces with mud and ashes. 
passes around him. Plans for the future have | It is an interesting fact that there are still to 
little attraction for him. He knows that his | be seen, on the walls of the ancient Egyptian 
hold on life is relaxing, and he ceases even to| tombs, representations of funeral processions 
wish for what he is aware is not within his| conducted in this manner. So real does the 
reach. His ambitious projects are one by | feigned grief of these hired mourners appear, 
one laid aside. Repose, mental as well as | that a person needs to have seen the levity 
physical, is now what he most cares for, and | and indifference which they exhibit, the mo- 
this because he feels that the time for him to | ment their performance is over, in order to be- 
go to “Ais long home,” cannot be far distant, | lieve that there is nothing sincere in the la- 
and that for him “ ¢e mourners” will soon “ go| mentation and mourning and woe which they 
about the streets.” pour forth in the chamber of grief, or when 
This expression evidently refers to the | following the dead to the grave. 
ancient custom which still exists in the East| “ Or ever the silver cord be loosed.” Here the 
of hiring professional mourners to make la-| writer returns to his poetical description of 
mentation over the dead. We find mention | the body, and under the figure of a silver cord 




















of this custom in Jewish writings. So universal | appears to refer to the spinal marrow. This 
indeed is it that even when a poor man loses spinal marrow, which, starting from the brain, 
his wife he thinks it necessary to hire at least | descends through the whole length of the back- 


. . ait . . . 
two pipers and one mourning woman. This | bone, is not inaptly compared toa silver cord, 
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on account of its white shining colour, and 
its flexibility, and uniform thickness. From 
this spinal marrow a multitude of nerves take 
their origin, which play a most essential part 
in regulating the movements of the limbs, and 
in making the body sensible to outward im- 


mainly consists of a vertical wheel, which 
raises the water in earthen pots attached to 
cords, and forms a continuous series ; a second 
vertical wheel attached to the same axis with 
cogs ; and a large horizontal cogged wheel, 
which, being turned by a pair of cows or bulls, 
































or by a single beast, puts in motion the 
former wheels and pots. The construction 
of the machine is of a very rude kind, and 


pressions. When this silver cord is loosened, 
when the spine is injured, paralytic affections 
of various kinds ensue, which have sooner or 
later a fatal termination. its motion produces a disagreeable creaking 
“Or the golden bowl be broken.” There can be|sound. It will be perceived that the revolu- 
little doubt that this, as the Rabbinical writers | tion of the wheels takes down the string of 
say, refers to the skull—the bowl which con-| buckets empty on one side and brings them 
tains the precious treasure of the brain. When| up full at the other. It is thus by the wheel 
the brain, the very central organ, not only of|and string of buckets that water is usually 
the nervous system, but also of intellectual | raised from wells in Palestine and Syria.” Of 
life, is injured by accident or invaded by dis-| course if this machinery were out of order in 
ease, paralytic symptoms of even greater|any way, if the wheel were broken, if the 
moment show themselves, and the old man is| earthen pitchers were cracked, or if the cords 
in immediate peril. | which keep them in place were loosened, the 
“‘ Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or | whole apparatus would be useless. Hence it 
the wheel broken at the cistern.’ These two|is no inapt emblem of the dire effects of any 
figures may be taken together, because they | injury to those vital parts of the human frame 
are closely related to one another. There|to which we have supposed them to refer, and 
can be little doubt that they refer, the first to| which are the certain precursors of speedy 
the heart, and the second to the lungs, while! dissolution, when “the dust shall return to 
by the wheel is meant the general circulation | ‘he earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
which goes on throughout the body by means! wxto God who gave it.” 
of the great bloodvessels. Some have sup-| In the explanation which we have given 
posed from this passage that the discovery of| above we have in the main followed the inter- 
the circulation of the blood, which is com-| pretation which has been adopted by most 
monly attributed to Harvey, had been made | modern commentators, and which is derived 
by the royal writer of this book. ‘But there|in great measure from the writings of the 
is no need to go so far as this. It is enough| ancient Jewish rabbis. Our readers will, 
to suppose that he had a general idea on the| however, not be surprised to learn that a 
subject. Itis, however, an interesting example | passage like this, which is so highly figurative, 
of the fact that while Scripture nowhere pro-| is not understood in the same way by all, but 
fesses to teach scientific truth, yet a poetical | has received various explanations. Some have 
description of this kind, written nearly 3,000| drawn out resemblances which, if justifiable, 
years ago, is found so consistent with the re-|are, to say the least, extremely fanciful. But 
searches of modern science that some have |all such we have rejected as unlikely to have 
even thought that its discoveries had been| been present to the mind of the writer, and 
antedated. |as detracting from the dignity of the passage. 
The whole of the figures contained in this| Our aim has been to reproduce the impres- 
verse—the cord, the bowl, the pitcher, the | sions which, as it appears to us, the passage 
fountain, the cistern, and the wheel—appear| would convey to those who were accus- 
to have been suggested by the waterwheel|tomed to the flowery language of Oriental 
which was commonly in use in Palestine in| imagery, and at the same time to explain this 
those days, and which is still a familiar sight imagery to those who may be but little ac- 
to every Oriental traveller. This is described | quainted with the manners and customs of 
as follows by Lane, in his work on “ Modern | the East. 
Egypt :”—*“ The sackiyeh, or Persian wheel, 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY POWELL.” 


Part II. 


ANN could never afterwards pass No. 55 |As for the Taylors, they could not all fly; 
without a look of grateful remembrance |but the careful parents sent off Jane, Jeffreys, 
towards both God and man, and a renewed |and little Jemima to Lavenham, where their 
recognition of that providential guidance by |/old home was luckily vacant, in the waggon, 
which life is often insensibly turned into new, | wedged in with chairs, tables, beds, soldiers’ 
pleasant, or useful channels. | wives, &c. Mrs. Taylor says compassionately, 
Among the “jobs” entrusted to the sis-|“Oh, how poor Jane did cry !” 
ters were} Limed Twigs to catch Young} “Such a journey! eleven hours and a 
Birds,” “Rural Scenes,” “City Scenes,” |half! ‘Twenty passengers, mostly soldiers’ 
&e., &c. Their leisure time for these and | wives, each one with a child !—no air in the 
similar works was what they used to call|waggon, and our family mounted up at the 
their seven-o'clockings—that is, the interim| very back and the very top on our great red 
between their leaving off their regular work | chest, which was piled with the other goods. 
and the short remaining time before can-| But what they endured from stench and oaths 
dles were lighted. Each had then two can-| was nothing to what they suffered when night 
dles in a low candlestick made for the|came on,—the horses so tired they could 
purpose. Great was the boon to Ann of|hardly proceed, and the waggoners frightened, 
an additional hour in the evening, and of| expecting the waggon to break down.” 
this she availed herself to write a little poem,| Jane, who now was the head of the little 
called “ The Wedding among the Flowers” | party of fugitives at Lavenham, was added to 
(suggested by Roscoe’s “ Butterfly’s Ball”),|her mother’s correspondents. Mrs. Taylor 
which her good friend Darton rewarded with |told her of the rigours of the general fast day, 
the munificent gift, as she thought it, of/and how they kept it,—“no cloth laid— 
twelve guineas. For none of their produc-|half a round of toast for breakfast, and no 
tions did they ever stipulate for a price, but|dinner,’—and how Mr. Taylor preached a 
left it to their publishers. | wonderfully impressive sermon on David and 
Towards the close of 1803 the family had}Goliath. By the blessing of Providence this 
a notable fright in Buonaparte’s projected in- | terrible danger was averted from the country. 


| vasion. Mrs. Taylor’s letters to Ann in| Next, Ann and Jane had an affecting warn- 


London give a lively picture of the panic.) ing in the successive deaths of their lovely 


| She tells her “sweet girl” on the 11th of| young friends, Bithia, Mira, Letitia, and Eliza 


October that— | Stapleton, who left very little to comfort the 
“On Friday the principal inhabitants of| survivors, unless the elder sister Mira. A 
Colchester waited on General Craig, the com-/| single sentence of hers reached them, indi- 
mander here, and received from him the most | cating conflicting thoughts, “ Lord, save me 
solemn and decisive warning of our danger, |in Zhine own way.” 
and of the absolute necessity of the females} Colchester had been the residence of 
and children leaving the town with all speed. ..| Joanna Baillie and her sister, but they had 
Heath is commanded to bake twenty-five} left the town before the Taylors had settled 
thousand loaves of six pounds each every|in it. In a visit to London in 1807 Ann 
fourth day ; soldiery keep pouring in daily ;}was introduced to Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
the cavalry horses have not had their saddles | Barbauld,—also to Daniel Parken, editor of 
off for several nights; the butter-market is| the Zcdectic Review ; Theophilus Wilkins, who 


| being walled round, and General Craig is up | succeeded, and Ignatius Montgomery, related 


early and late, indefatigable in his prepara-|to the poet with whom she afterwards made 
tions.” |acquaintance. She also became known to 

The display generally of this spirit of ac- | Josiah Conder, who had relatives within a 
tivity,as we very well know, was as successful | few miles of Colchester, and whom the Taylors 
as a more recent alarm in the present reign, | often joined in their walks. It was on one of 
which called forth the organization of our| these occasions that Mr- Conder originated 
volunteer force in “defence, not defiance.”! the idea of a publication to be called “ The 
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Associate Minstrels,” of which he was to be;a visit.” And she tells of the hall door, 
the publisher and editor. Ann and Jane) studded with clump-headed nails an inch in 
were invited to contribute ; it was to be in-| diameter, the flower-garden, the pretty village 
scribed to James Montgomery, and Isaac was | church, and close at hand the castle mount 
to furnish a design for the title-page. ‘and moat of deep water, &c. “ Now you 
In 1809 an opening was found for Martin | may fancy perhaps that the house is haunted, 
Taylor, the second son, in a large publishing| or at least hauntable ;.. . but assure you we 
house in Paternoster Row. The following are the picture of cheerfulness and comfort.” 
year Isaac launched in the business world as |It is not to be supposed that Mr. Taylor’s 
a designer and engraver, and he had not left | pastorate was that of the Established Church. 
home long when the monthly parcel brought | It was a small but friendly and pious congre- 
copies of the “‘ Associate Minstrels.” ‘gation of Dissenters. ‘The sisters were soon 
Mr. Taylor had now spent sixteen anxious | settled at their old accustomed employments, 
and laborious years in Colchester, and various | and Ann found herself installed as occasional 
circumstances inclined him to terminate his | contributor to the Eclectic Review. 
engagement. On the 21st of June, 1810, his | The first shadow on their domestic horizon 
resignation was announced. There was no|was owing to the failing health of their 
visible opening for him elsewhere, and his) brother Isaac. A milder air was prescribed 
daughters continued to write and engrave|for him, and as his sisters could carry their 
while he continued without regular duty. pens with them as readily as not, they will- 
In the summer of 1810, Jane, while visiting |ingly agreed to accompany him to Iifra- 
in London, had enjoyed a picnic excursion|combe. The journey began, as far as 
in Epping Forest, and observed on a finger-, London, on the 28th of September, 1812; 
post at one of the turnings the words “To!and on the goth they started for IIfra- 
Ongar ”—the first time she had ever seen the | combe, where Isaac’s friend, Mr. Gunn, had 
name. Little did she think how it would be| engaged apartments for them on the quay. 
connected with the story of her future life!) Here, in employment, recreation, and society 
On a Sunday in the following year her father, | quite to their taste, they passed the entire 
not yet having any settled charge, preached | winter. 
for a brother minister at Brentwood, and on| And here, except a few words of winding 
the following day walked the seven miles| up, concludes Mrs. Gilbert's account to her 
thence to Ongar. On coming to a point in| children of the early part of her family life, 
the road from which the pretty little town is/| written at the age (to within a month) of 
visible, within the distance of a field or two, | sixty-five. But the last few lines were traced 
he rested against a gate to look at it, and | by her still fluent quill at the age of eighty- 
said to himself, “ Well, I could be content to | four, which was in the year of her death ; and 
live and die in that spot.” And so he did :/her affectionate son (author of “ Cadore, or 
his destiny was to spend eighteen years there! Titian’s Country,” and “The Dolomite 
as the diligent and beloved pastor of its little, Mountains”) continued the record of her life 
church ; and there he peacefully drew his last |in the interim, which proves hardly less in- 
breath, ‘teresting to a thoughtful reader, grateful for 
On the 18th of July, 1811, he received a| occasional glimpses of quiet fun. 
call to the pastorate ; and he went as pioneer; The woodcut, from a sketch by Jane 
to prepare for his family a quaint and very| Taylor, of the Castle House, Ongar, reminds 
pretty country residence, called the Castle | the reader of her brother Jeffreys,— 
House, which was engaged for them at Ongar. | 
It was a great wrench to those whose affec- | 
tions were so strong and clinging, to uproot | 
themselves from the place and people they| But though Ongar was a name very dear 
were leaving ; but they were hopeful and fond | to Ann Taylor’s heart, it had really very little | 
of one another, and had the gift of seeing the | to do with her life, except for the happy visits 
brightest and best of everything around them.) she paid there during the lifetime of her | 
“How I wish,” wrote Ann to her friend | parents. 
Luck Conder, “that I could show instead of} Six months were happily spent by Isaac 
describing it to you! but, alas !—well, I must! and his sisters at Ilfracombe ; where they at- 
e’en tell you of the pleasant places in which] tended the ministrations of a very able and 
our lines are fallen. The house was built on | delightful Scotchman named Gunn, who made 
the site of the ancient castle in the reign of| them, Jane says, more Dissenters than ever. 
Queen Elizabeth, who once honoured it with | So winning was his manner, that perhaps if 





“ Three ancient peaks, which nodded o'er 
An ancient porch that nodded more.” 
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he had been a Churchman he would have | observations, your own eyes, your own heart, 
made them more Churchpeople than they had | must be your directors. 
thought possible ; for they were out-and-out | 
| partisans of the noble Highlander. 


| this fascinating Highlander. 











most successful Sunday school then in the 
kingdom. With his family and theirs there 
quickly rose the closest intimacy. 

Another influential person soon appeared 
on the scene, who probably appeared at con- 
siderable disadvantage in comparison with 
This was the 
Rev. Mr. Gilbert, classical tutor in Rotherham 


| Theological College, who had been so im- 
| pressed with Ann Taylor’s writings, and had 


heard so much of her personal merits, that 


| without waiting to judge of them by personal 
| observation he took the singular step of 


writing to offer himself to her in marriage. 
He was a widower without children, thirty- 
three years of age, and of unimpeachable 
character; yet such was Ann’s disinclination 
to a suitor thus strangely announcing himself, 
that he had no sort of encouragement, and 
she wrote to request her dear friend, Anna 
Forbes, to inform the world it was mistaken 
if it thought that “ Miss Taylor was going to | 
be married,” for it was no such thing. Faint | 
heart never won fair lady, however, says the 
adage; and Mr. Gilbert was not so easily 
discouraged. In the first place he had made 
a favourable impression at Ongar, where he 
unexpectedly presented himself just when | 
Mrs. Taylor was in all the bustle and litter | 
of chimney-sweeps in preparation for Christ- | 
mas. She was not put out, nor was he, by} 
this contretemps: she wrote to Ann that she | 
“found he was one of the favoured few with | 
whom she could immediately assimilate’? | 
(deafness and all), and they were soon in| 
animated conversation on literary subjects, | 
the Hdinburgh Review, Montgomery, &Xc. | 
She found he was constantly verging towards 
the main subject, on which they at length 
entered very fully and frankly. She asked | 
how it was he had not first tried to obtain an | 
introduction to her daughter. He said he! 
had certainly acted in direct opposition to | 
his own theory. She replied that he had| 
also to hers, and that she had known many | 
to whom such a course as he had followed | 
would have proved an insuperable objection. | 

“But as to the man,” she warmly con-)} 
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But I may say J like 
him, and that he grows on me most rapidly. 


He |I soon discovered a vivacity, a gracefulness, 
| was a married man ; his person, air, and man- | and even a fascination in his manner, which 
| ners were decidedly military, his conversation | 
characterized by graceful ease and frankness, | 
| and he was afterwards noted for organizing at | 
Christchurch, Hampshire, the largest and | 


I thought might in due time render him 
acceptable. Poor fellow! there was no place 
inside, and he had to travel on the roof 
this bitter weather ; and was so absorbed in 
love and learning that he had left behind his 
warm travelling cap, and, but for your father, 
would have gone away again without his 
overalls. 

“ Your father says that, had he been so 
fortunate as to be one of our workroom 
loungers at Colchester, he is the very man to 
have become soon a high favourite. Now, 
my dear Ann, I have but one request to make, 
which, after all, I dare say is needless. It is 
not that you would marry or even like him, 
but simply that after having travelled so far 
on your account you should show every hos- 
pitality, and he will the more deserve it if 
you reject him.” 

At the end of December he arrived at 
Ilfracombe. Ann positively refused to enter 
at first on the question he had at heart. 
During their second interview she told him 
that he must consider himself as under no kind 
of engagement to proceed a single step, but 
that all he now said or did must be without 
any reference to the past. In the course of 
their subsequent meetings she found him 
both intellectual and cultivated, and, in con- 
versations with Isaac and Mr. Gunn, he dis- 
covered himself to be both a philosopher and 
scholar. In freer conversation he appeared 
an agreeable, intelligent companion. 

In short, she soon found herself liking him 
as if he were any other agreeable visitor ; but 
Mr. Gunn plainly stood too much still in his 
way. And yet he was married, and had an 
invalid wife, for whose sake he was going to 
remove from Ilfracombe, even before the 
Taylors ; and Mr. Gilbert would then pro- 
bably appear to less disadvantage. This was 
proved by the event. Ann postponed giving 
him his final answer till the following August. 
Meanwhile the Gunns departed, the Taylors 
left Ilfracombe in April, travelled by easy 
stages, and after ten months’ absence were 
once more under their father’s roof at Ongar. 

There, on the 2nd of August, the much- 
enduring Mr. Gilbert arrived for the mo- 
mentous answer that had been promised him. 
And three weeks later, during an afternoon 
walk together, it was given in the affirmative. 


tinues, “ it would be vain and fruitless for me | Thenceforth Ann’s attachment to him ripened 


to say ‘like or dislike him.’ Your own|rapidly. And truly it might well do so, for 
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her brother Isaac called him “a man of the | said, in a line with our house, about a mile | 
These lighted us all the way, | 


warmest benevolence, of extraordinary intel- | beyond. the 
ligence, extensive acquirements, excellent blazing like volcanoes, or streaming like the 


judgment in common affairs, and deep and northern aurora along the sky. The country | 


elevated piety.” /rose into fine hills on each side, and after a 


The wedding was fixed for the 24th of short drive the old spire of Rotherham ap- | 


December, but in the meantime threatening peared under the moonlight. We wound 
symptoms had compelled Isaac to return to through the town, which is of some extent, and 


the milder air of Ilfracombe, and this time his entered Masborough. A great many thoughts | 


sole companion was Jane. The last time | and feelings crowded upon me as we stopped 


her elder sister signed herself “ Ann Taylor” | at length at my own door. Salome came out | 
was on the morning of her marriage in a few | to receive us. We entered our house at ten | 
/minutes before twelve : it is a very pretty one, || 


affectionate lines to Jane and Isaac. 

Though the church was close by, they went and in everything comfortable though small.” 
to it in two chaises, down the old chase-way ;} The young lady here mentioned was the 
and the whole party accompanied the newly | niece of Mr. Gilbert’s first wife, and who, 
married pair the first stage on their way to having lost her parents, resided with him. 


Cambridge. The mother thus describes the 
parting to the brother and sister at Ilfra- 
combe :— 

*‘ The grand, the harrowing scene is over, 
and we have parted with our dear Ann! 
The separation was so agonizing to me, that 
the poor man we viewed rather as a depre- 
dator than as the kind guardian to whom I 
was going to commit my child. When she 
was seated in the chaise her eye roved from 
window to window of the house, and rested 
with unspeakable expression on that of her 
own room. As it drove along the chase-way 
she stood up, and we saw her dear hand 
waving to us till she disappeared.” 

Ann herself wrote to her friend Mrs. 
Lowrie. “ The next morning, Saturday, 
Jan. 1, 1814, at a quarter after ten, I took 
leave of my dear family. It was a bright 
winter's day, and I shall not soon forget the 
dearest group in all the world to me left at 
the garden gate to watch the chaise out of sight. 
I had a last look as we ascended the hill. It 
was one of those bitter pains which we some- 
times have to pay for pleasures of an earthly 
kind. 

* On Monday evening I waited ata friend’s 
warehouse in Coleman Street’ to be taken up 
by the Leeds mail. The horn blew, and ata 
quarter to eight I was seated by my husband 
and off for Yorkshire. Itwas moonlight, and 
the frost so hard that the roads were excel- 
lent. At Kettering we breakfasted, dined at 
Nottingham at four, and entered Sheffield at 
ten ; where the approach, as far as I could 
see, gave all the indications of a flourishing 
metropolis. We had tea, refitted a little, and 
at eleven took chaise for Rotherham. It was 
an interesting time and scene, and I could 
have felt much if I had given way to it. As 
soon as we left Sheffield two furnaces ap- 
peared before us, which were, Mr. Gilbert 


castic ;and the newwife felt somewhat anxious 
as to their future relations. 

Mrs. Taylor seems to have had her own 
motherly forebodings, and she wrote Ann a 
letter full of “maternal solicitude,” which 
happily proved to be needless ; warning her 
in her married life “to beware of the first 


*‘ determine to make Salome love her.” 

Luckily this was no difficult matter. Ann 
wrote of her,— 

‘Salome must certainly have exerted her- 
self beyond what most girls of her age would 
have been equal to, to get everything into 
such perfect order. She must have worked 
both hard and clevegly. She is altogether an 
interesting character, and often amuses and 
delights me with her gay simplicity. She is 
nearly eighteen, pretty, and genteel in man- 
ners and dress, though in the latter entirely 
unornamented. She has an unceasing pro- 
pensity to laugh heartily, possessing a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, tempered with a good 
notion of propriety in conduct’and manners. 
Her vivacity is equally simple and arch, if 
you can understand that ; and her spirits are 
entirely uncontrolled by sorrow or contradic- 
tion. She does not recollect ever having 
been punished or checked in any way, so that 
she is strongly disposed to do nothing she 
does not like : it happens fortunately that in 
general she does like what is proper. She is 
no bad housekeeper; . . . but, with all her 
gaiety, is quite respectful and obliging, and 
an enthusiast in poetry, of which she can 
repeat volumes, all well selected, for her 
taste is good’as her feelings are quick.” 

It is not surprising that two such nice com- 
panions got on very well together. 

During the spring Ann’s father and mother 





were obliged to leave the Castle House ; but 





She was just eighteen, lively, spirited, sar- || 


dispute,” whatever it might be about; and to 
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fortunately succeeded in obtaining a large old 
house in the neighbourhood, suiting their 
tastes nearly as well, especially as it had a 
larger garden, which, under Mr. Taylor's 
skilful direction, soon became a charming 
spot, with shrubbery walks, and terrace paths, 
and rustic seats, and flint-paved grottoes. In 
the following June, Mr. Gilbert having to go 
to Cumberland on an ordination tour, his 
wife had the delight of visiting her family 
meanwhile in their new home. 

On her way thither she passed through 
London, where she quite unexpectedly saw 
the Emperor Alexander, then on his me- 
morable visit with the Allied Powers. She 
warmly says,— 

“ His face seems to beam with the happi- 
ness of an empire. Believe all the papers 
tell you of him and his lovely sister, the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, for they cannot exag- 
gerate. She is twenty-eight and he thirty- 
seven. On Saturday he was to dine with the 





‘They clomb the hill thegither ; 
An’ mony a canty day, love, 
Have had wi’ ane anither.’ 


“ Now, ‘ though they totter down, love, yet 
hand in hand they go,’ and derive an en- 
dearing satisfaction from the remembrance of 
the toil and the struggles of early years. Provi- 
dence has abundantly smiled on them. It 
has continued them to each other in the 
enjoyment of continually increasing affection, 
and it is delightful (especially to one who is 
entering the same path with a companion as 
dear and estimable) to witness the sun of 
happy love that lights their declining years.” 

Of this happy visit she wrote on her return 
to her own home, “ It was a six weeks of unin- 
terrupted enjoyment ; and for the tenderness, 
the trouble, and solicitude which made it so, 
my heart and my tears thank you: they are 
the first I have shed, but sitting down to 
write has opened the floodgates.” 
| At this time Mrs. Taylor had, unexpectedly 





Prince Regent, the royal dukes, and ‘all|to them all, become an author; and her 
the rest of the gentlemen,’ at Guildhall, and | works were not only frequently issuing from 
the same preparations were made as if for a| the press, but rapidly running through several 
coronation procession. The whole line of}editions. Four editions of “ Maternal Soli- 
streets was gravelled and filled with company. | citude”” were sold almost immediately, and 
One thousand sat down to table, and four or | quickly followed by “Correspondence between 
five thousand ladies in full dress were there |a Mother and Daughter at School,” of which 
as spectators. I and a houseful besides were | Jane undertook the daughter’s part. Mrs. 
at 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, which com- | Taylor afterwards wrote two pretty and ex- 
mands a noble sweep of the line. A beautiful | cellent tales—“ The Family Mansion” and 
sight it was | Retrospection ;” and “ A Mistress’s Present 

“ Near Ongar, |to a Young Servant,” which probably is still 


at the turn of the Ingatestone 
Road, Jeffreys was waiting for me, and I got |in circulation. 


out of the coach. Father met me onthe way,| The next great event in the Taylor family 
and mother and Jemima were planted at their|was the birth of Ann’s firstborn child; of 
pleasant window to watch my approach. The | whom Mr. Gilbert delightedly wrote to Jane 
house, newly whitewashed, looked exceed-|on the 7th of October, “She has presented 
ingly pretty among the trees, covered with | me with a boy, and the little rascal soon let 
vine, which clings round the porch, and sur-|us know that he had arrived among us, for, 
rounded by a large countrified garden, laid out|as usual, he came crying into the world. 
by father’s unconquerable contrivance in the | They really say he is a very fine boy, and 
prettiest rural style. . . On the ground-floor | though I know it is a common compliment of 
are a large parlour and comfortable library ;|nurses I am much inclined to believe it. 
also a commodious workroom, and what father | He certainly does look engaging as he lies in 
calls his cabinet, containing prints, pictures, | the arms of his mother.” 

and everything of the kind; kitchen, dairy,| Ann’s joy was indescribable, and yet she 
store-room, and out-places of all sorts. Above | did her best to describe it. She said she had 
are mother’s room, large and very pleasant, | had no previous idea of the pleasure of having 
opening into a little study, which is her de-|an infant, and she looked with eager delight 
light, over the porch, furnished with all the) to the first opportunity of presenting him to 
family pictures ; the spare room, a nice green | her parents. Mr. Gilbert proved an excellent 
country room, with Jemima’s little closet | nurse, often succeeding in soothing the baby 














adjoining ; Jeffreys’, very quaint, with several 
others that could be filled up if necessary.” 

To her husband she writes :—* I am wit- 
nessing the weather-beaten happiness of my 
father and mother. 


when others failed ; and Salome took her fair 
share of his charge, but his mother felt that 
authorship should not interfere with his special 
right to her. 

Next she tells of a great local event—an 
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assemblage of the Sheffield Sunday scholars, | 
six thousand children and thirteen hundred | 
teachers, who formed in a hollow square on} 
the outskirts of the town, sang the “Old 
Hundredth,” and then marched in procession | 
through the streets. | 

In July came the wished-for treat of the 
Ongar visit, when her happiness would have | 
been complete but for the absence of Isaac | 
and Jane, who were still at Marazion. During! 
the next few months Jane was busy preparing 
her “ Essays in Rhyme,” which are not only | 
terse, neat, and full of wit, but of pure and high 
Christian thought. The knowledge that a 
love disappointment saddened this part of 
Jane’s life, makes the following lines a sha- 
dowing, perhaps, of her own solitary reve- 
ries :— 

“Ts it to watch the setting sun, 
She does that seat prefer ? 
Alas! the maiden thinks of one 
Who never thinks of her!” 

How briefly and distinctly she touches off 
in a few words the phases of character usually 
to be seen at a watering-place :— 


** Now ’tis high water, and with hundreds more, 
He goes to catch the sea breeze on the shore, 
Or pace the crowded terrace, wliere one sees 
Fashion and folly, beauty and disease. 

The alderman wheeled out in gouty chair, 
The lovesick girl, sent down for change of air, 
The sickly child, to bathe his crippled knee, 
The hopeless hectic come to try the sea.” 


Poor Jane’s own case was soon to prove as 


hopeless. But first she was to enjoy a brief 
stay with her loved sister, whom she had not 
seen since 1813; and towards the end of 
June, 1816, she and Isaac arrived at Rother- 
ham in a post-chaise from Sheffield. During | 
her short visit her company was much sought 
after by those who only knew her by her 
writings. Jane, who had been the little chat- 
terbox of Mr. Meeking’s fireside, was now not 
easily drawn into conversation; and when 
somebody rather formally asked her, “ What 
do you consider the principal defect in the 
Quaker system ?” she answered, “ Expecting | 
women to speak in public, sir!” 

After some pleasant excursions to various | 
points of interest in Yorkshire, their visit | 


into business as soon as I got home, and could 
not indulge myself till Friday evening, when, 
the wash being done, Mr. Gilbert and I 
walked exactly the same walk we took the 
last evening, and then he let me have my cry 
out, and said just what I pleased, which was 
a great pleasure. You cannot think how 
much he felt the loss when you went: he 
often complained that even his study seemed 
dull to him; but I enjoyed more than I can 
describe your account of your arrival at Ongar. 
I only wished to have known the exact time. 
I always want those little points of circum- 
stance which may enable me to realize with 
all possible precision. I so enjoy your enjoy- 
ment of the sweet spot of which I have said so 
often ‘Oh, it is delightful!’ for now I can 
believe in your entire sympathy when I say 
again, ‘Isn’t it?’” 

A few months later Mr. Gilbert was called 
to a new sphere of duty at Hull, which 
awakened so many conflicting emotions in 
his heart and that of his wife that it was a | 
severe trial to them. ‘They took their fare- | 
well look of their loved home in July, 1817, | 
and spent two days with dear friends at | 
Sheffield before proceeding to Hull. Three 
weeks after her arrival in her new home her | 
third child,ason,was born. Soon afterwards | 
her lively companion Salome was absent for | 
some months, and Mrs. Gilbert’s partiality 
for her did not prevent her feeling her occa- 
sional absence a release. It soon appeared | 
that an attachment had formed between 
Salome and Richard Cecil, a pupil of Mr. 
Gilbert’s at Rotherham College; and this 
attachment led to an engagement, and eventu- 
ally to marriage. 

Mrs, Gilbert’s ardent wish that her father 
and mother should visit her was after some 
time gratified, after surmounting many ob- 
stacles; and on their return to Hornsea, 
where they at present lived, they took with 
them their eldest grandson, now a boy of || 
nearly five years old. Here was an additional | 
tie to bring Ann to her parents’ home. Her | 
son describes it thus prettily :— 

A large, low, wainscoted parlour was the 
common room for the very lively meals and 
winter evening gatherings. At these the 











ended but too soon, and the brother and_/ father sat in an arm-chair on one side the fire, | 
younger sister drove away from the Gilberts’| the mother on the other, leaning with her | 
door one morning in August to their father’s! hand behind her ear to catch the sounds; | 
home, from whence they had been absent| Isaac, Jane, Jeffreys and Jemima completed 
three years. ,the circle. Some one of them might then 

Ann wrote in these affectionate terms to) read aloud the last composition, amid a run- 
Jane soon after :— |ning fire of comments—sarcastic from the 

“T shall not forget watching the coach up| mother, genial from the father, acute from 
the hill towards Doncaster. I plunged deep | Jane, sedate, though not without humour, 
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from Isaac, droll from Jeffreys, Jemima, the 
youngest of the circle, joining in occasionally 
with quiet dittle hits that left their mark. 
When Ann was of the party, fun and repartee 
abounded more than ever. The writer well 
remembers hearing his uncle Jeffreys read 
‘ The Tolling Bell’ one winter night, the wind 
roaring in the chimney and wailing among the 
tall poplars outside, so that it became quite 
impossible to go to bed up the black oak 
creaking staircase except well accompanied, 
and with a candle left in the room till sleep 
should come. 

** The father’s study, furnished with the best 
English literature, opened from an adjoining 
passage, and on the other side of it what was 
called ‘the Brown Room,’ was entered. Be- 
yond this a small room was fitted up for 
pictures, all of them good, and some of them 
carrying well-known names. Upstairs were 
roomy bedrooms; that of the father and 
mother opened into a small chamber‘over the 
vine-clad porch, occupied as a study by the 
latter. Here were collected several family 
treasures, in the shape of china, books, and 
miniatures, and here her writing-table stood. 
Jane’s bedroom, smaller than the rest, looked 
out behind, over the green meadows of the 
Roding valley.” 


Isaac’s study was a strange remote place. 
Its one window, high up, opened under the 
spreading branches of the elm tree, and had 


scarcely any other prospect. This room was 
not unpleasantly perfumed with Indian ink ; 
miniatures also were frequently in hand, and 
his shelves were beginning to be laden with 
vellum-bound editions of the fathers; but 
library work was always kept under lock and 
key. The sanctum of Jeffreys was still more 
out of the way. A range of attics at the top 
of the house was unused ; the floors of some 
were understood to be dangerous. One of 
these attics, looking to the west, belonged to 
Jeffreys, and contained a few books, a turn- 
ing lathe, and numerous odd bits of ma- 
chinery. Here, too, “ Harry’s Holiday ” and 
“« Asop in Rhyme” were written. 

When Josiah Gilbert was nine years old he 
returned from his grandparents to visit his 
father and mother ; encountering during the 
journey some alarming floods, in consequence 
of which the coach doors were set open one 
night to allow the free rushing through of the 
water, while with torches and shouting the 
coach was hauled over a watercourse. 

The year 1824 was that which witnessed the 
separation of Ann and Jane for ever from each 
other in this world, though they hardly expected 
the event tobeso near. Indeed, Mrs. Gilbert 

VIII. 





was on her way to visit her sister, but reached 
Ongar a few hours only after her death. The 
day after the funeral she wrote to her eldest 
daughter, a little girl about six years old,— 

“My pEAR CuiLp, —- As I wish you 
never to forget your dear aunt Jane, and as 
my best hope and prayer for you are that you 
may live and die as she did, I write this letter 
for youto keep. Often read it over, and say 
to yourself, ‘ Well, the same God who made 
dear aunt Jane good and useful will make me 
so too, if I wish and pray and try for it.’ 

“T am now writing, my dear Ann, in the 
room in which she died, and where I have 
been many times every day to look at her. 
She looked very pleasant, but so still and 
cold. They tell me that just after her death 
there was a beautiful expression on her face, 
and about her mouth especially, like the smile 
that persons have when they feel inwardly 
very happy—more happy than they could tell 
you ; and this was certainly the look which she 
gave just as her departing spirit caught sight, 
as I may say, ofheaven. Oh, my dear child, 
what a feeling that must have been! Do not 
you think it worth while denying yourself 
and resisting temptation for it? Your dear 
aunt had been able to sit downstairs every 
day till that on which she died. Uncle Isaac 
used to carry her up and downstairs in hisarms, 
and you may be sure it will be a great com- 
fort to him now his sister is gone, to remem- 
ber how kind he was to her. Always think 
of this, my love, when you are disposed to be 
unkind to your brothers and sisters; and say 
to yourself, ‘How should I like to think of 
this if they were dead?’ On Tuesday morn- 
ing he lifted her out of bed to her easy chair, 
where she sat two or three hours and talked 
a little, as well as her weakness would let 
her, about dying. She said, ‘ How good God 
is to me to let me die without pain!’ She 
repeated that beautiful verse,— 


‘Jesus, to Thy dear faithful hand 
My naked soul I trust ; 

And my flesh waits for Thy command 
To drop into the dust.’ 


“ This she said very strongly. About one 
or two o'clock she said she was very tired, 
and begged they would lay her down. She 
said, ‘ Put me on aclean cap and set the room 
to rights, for I am going.’ After this your 
grandpapa asked her how she felt. She re- 
plied with a very firm voice, ‘ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil.’ Most of the afternoon she 
lay quite still, breathing quick and turning 
her eyes about as if reading. About a quarter 
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of an hour before she died your uncle Isaac 
asked her if she felt any pain; and she said, 
* No, dear, only a little sleepy.’ Those were 
the last words she said; and about five-and- 
twenty minutes before six she gave one long 
sigh and died. 

“Oh, how happy I should be if I couldknow 
that you and I, my dear Ann, and your dear 
papa, and dear E—— and J , and Charles 
and C—— would all die like her, beloved by 
all who knew us, and carried by angels, as we 
believe she was, directly to heaven! You see 
how kindly Jesus conducted her through that 
deep river, which you know Bunyan says was 
so shallow that sometimes they passed almost 
dryshod. This was just the case with her. 





She had often been like Much-afraid, but God 
was better to her than her fears, and made 
her death more like falling asleep than dying. 

“ Though we all grieved very much, yet 
we are all comforted and thankful to think of 
the goodness of God towards her. 


always anxious to be useful to others, 
was willing to deny herself of everything, and 


was never so happy as when she was doing a | 


kindness to her brothers and sisters. Above 
all, she feared God from her youth, and did 
not leave that great work till she came to 
die. May this be your case, my dear child- 


as affectionate mother.” 








NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


No. IV.—Tue Poet FirpousEE AND THE NATIONAL HERO RoostumM—continued. 


Kar Kuoosroo, the Cyrus of the Greeks, 
showed his greatness by his dutiful conduct in 
paying as much respect to his grandfather, Kai 
Kaoos, after that monarch had abdicated the 
thronein his favour, asifhe still retained all the 
attributes of power.* The aged Zal and his 
heroic son Roostum, whohadretired to Seistan, 
hastened to: pay their respects and lay their 
gifts at the foot of the throne, and the young 
monarch received them with that honour 
which was the due of those who had performed 
such pre-eminent services to the kingdom. 
But Kai Khoosroo could not hope to retain the 
love and respect of his subjects unless he 
showed himself as powerful and dreaded in 
war as he had already proved himself sagaci- 
ous and successful in peace. War was con- 
sidered the only pursuit fit for kings and 
nobles in those chivalrous times, and as Kai 
Khoosroo burned to revenge the murder of his 
father, Sujavesh, by his maternal grandfather 
Afrasiab, no sooner was his succession to 
the throne recognised by all parties than he 
assembled an army, which he accompanied 
in person. The chief command was assigned 
to Roostum, and the advance was entrusted 


to Toos, who was particularly instructed to|- 


respect the territory of Ferood, the son of 
Siyavesh by the fair daughter of Peeran Wisa, 
the great minister of Afrasiab, and therefore 
his half-brother. 
residence, which was at a place in Khorassan 
called Kilaut-e-Jermeh,f Ferood, conceiving 

* See Malcolm’s “‘ History of Persia,” to which we 
are much indebted in the preparation of the historical 
portion of this paper. 


+ This place is now known as Kelaute-Nadiree, ’ 





As Toos passed near his| 














oppose him. Toos accordingly sent his son 


and nephew to wait upon him, which so ex- |, 


She was || 


in her life kind, tender, active, generous, and || 
She | 


ren, and then I shall be your happy as well t 


|his intentions hostile, made preparations to 


asperated Ferood that he slew both the mes- | 


sengers. 


castle. 


Tartars under Peeran Wisa, and, after ex- 


The Persian general thereupon im- || 
mediately marched against the faithless prince, || 
who fell in a vain attempt to defend his | 
The victorious army now continued || 
its advance, but was surprised by a body of || 


periencing heavy losses, was obliged to seek | 
safety in an ignominious flight; their chief, | 


as a punishment of disobedience of orders 
and subsequent defeat, being thrown into 
temporary confinement. The same corps, 
which had been placed under Feriburz, was 
again defeated by Peeran Wisa, and that able 


leader, after a most sanguinary battle, gain- | 
ed a third victory the Persian army under | 


a renowned chief called Gudurz, who, ac- 
cording to Firdousee, lost seventy of his sons 
and grandsons, while goo of the most dis- 
tinguished heroes of the Tartar army were 
killed—a poetical mode of referring to the 
total loss of rank and file. 

The joy of Afrasiab at these unwonted 





after the great Persian cdnqueror of Upper India, 


Nadir Shah, who was born in the neighbouring small | 


village of Abuner. The fort of Kelau, situated about 
30 miles north-east of Meshed, is built on a very high 
hill, only accessible by two narrow paths. An ascent 
of six or seven miles terminates in a plain about twelve 
miles in circumference, watered by several fine streams, 
and covered with verdure and cultivation. A second 
ascent by a route of ten or eleven miles leads to another 
plain of greater elevation, but ofequal richness. Since 
the death of Nadir Shah, who desired to make the 
fort his chief stronghold, the place has been neglected. 
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successes knew no bounds, and he resolved on | delightful valley at some distance, where 
attacking the main body of the Persians under | Mooneeja, the beautiful daughter of AfrasiAb, 
Kai Khoosroo and the redoubtable Roostum, | held her court. He proposed that they should 
who on their part used every effort to repair | proceed to the spot and endeavour to seize 
these disasters. Toos wasreleased from con- |her. The youth was tempted, and the adven- 
finement and sent at the head of a fresh army | ture ended in his being made prisoner.” 
to meet Peeran Wisa, whom he engaged for} The description by Goorgin of this terres- 
seven days, though in the end he was forced | trial paradise is a good example of the style 
to retreat to the mountains of Hamavai, where |of Persian poetry :—“Seest thou yonder 
his force was surrounded and in great danger | valley of variegated hues? What a scene to 
until relieved by Roostum, who, after a num-/fill the heart of a valiant man with joy! 
ber of single combats, in all of which he was | Behold these sweet groves, beautiful gardens, 
successful, obtained a signal victory and made | and flowing streams ; is it not a spot for the 
prisoner the Emperor of China, one of | abode of heroes? The ground resembles 
Afrasiab’s chief allies. The Chinese army, | velvet, and the air breathes perfume. You 
dismayed at the loss of their sovereign, dis- | would say the rose had imparted its sweets to 
persed, and Roostum immediately marched | the water of that rivulet. The stalk of the 
in pursuit of Afrasidb, who fled to his capital. | lily bends under the weight of the flower, and 
The capture of this city was only retarded by | ‘the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
the achievements of Pouladwund, the chief of| of the rose-bush. See how that graceful 
Khoten, who discomfited several of the most | pheasant moves among the flowers, while the 
renowned Persian chiefs, but ultimately suc-| dove and the nightingale warble from the 
cumbed to the prowess of the invincible | branches of the cypress. From this moment 
Roostum. Afrasidb, now destitute of all| till time is no more may the borders of these 
resources, fled from his territories, which were | banks resemble the flowers of paradise ! Cast 
divided by Roostum among the leaders of the | | your eyes on every plain and hill, and you will 
Persian army, the victorious chief himself|see cheerful circles of sweet damsels, more 
returning to the court of Kai Khoosroo. _ blooming than the lovely fairies. Behold 
The next important achievement of Roos- | Mooneeja, daughter of Afrasiadb, who, like the 
tum was the release of Beejun, the son of| sun, irradiates all the garden. There too is 
Geeve, who was a prisoner in the hands of| her sister Sitara, seated like a queen, attended 
Afrasiab (who had recovered his dominions), | by handmaids ‘and resplendent with glory. 
as a punishment for his temerity in seeking | This lovely fair one is the ornament of the 
the hand of Mooneeja, the beautiful daughter | grove ; the rose and the jessamine yield to 
of the king of Turan. The events that led to| her beauty. Behold also these Turkish 
his confinement are related as follows in the | maids, who have their charms veiled; every 
“Shah Nameh ” of Firdousee :— one equals the cypress in form, and has ring- 
“ One day some peasants appeared before | lets like musk. Their cheeks are full of 
Khoosroo and complained that wild hogs | roses, their eyes of sleep; their lips are ver- 
were laying waste their fields, and that they | milioned with the juice of the grape, and 
should all be ruined. Beejun volunteered to | sweetened with the fragrant water of the rose. 
go and extirpate them. On account of his| If we should only make one day’s journey 
extreme youth, Goorgin, a celebrated Aehw/an, | forwards we shall reach this beautiful valley ; 
| or hero, was sent to accompany him. After|/and seeing some of these fair angels, we 











1 | they had hunted for some time they set fire} would carry the glorious prize to the royal 





to the low wood of the forest; they then re-| Khoosroo.” * 
tired toa pleasant spot, where they drank and; As we have said, the gallant youth, Beejun, | 
amused themselves for several days. But! was unsuccessful in the enterprise to which 
Goorgin, having killed few hogs, and conse-| he had committed himself on the representa- 
quently gained but a small number of tusks, re- tions of the envious Goorgin ; and when he 
solved to lay some trap for Beejun to get him fell into the hands of Afrasiab, that tyrant 
out of the way, that he might not return in dis- | directed that he should be suspended by the 
grace to the presence of Khoosroo; and his heels in a pit. We are told that though this 
envy was increased by Beejun’s telling him order was carried out, the life of the hero was 
that he meant to have the boar’s tusks set in| preserved by the secret attentions of the 
gold, and suspended as trophies round the| beautiful Mooneeja. Kai Khoosroo was in 
neck of his charger. Goorgin now flattered | * See Sir William Jones’ Works, vol. ii, p. 314. 
Beejun by assuring him that he was the most) 4}so Malcolm’s ‘* History of Persia,” vol.i., p. 36 
valiant of heroes, and then described a) ef seg. 
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great distress when his young favourite Beejun 

disappeared, and after exhausting all means 
| for discovering him, had recourse to the /am-e- 
| Jehan-numai, or the mirror showing the 
| universe In this marvellous glass, which had 
| descended from the mighty Jemsheed, he saw 
| Beejun in the uncomfortable position we 

have named at the capital of his grandfather. 
| But the indispensable Roostum offered to effect 
| the release of his sovereign’s friend, and having 
| disguised himself as a merchant, succeeded 
| in freeing Beejun, while the troops sent to 
| overtake the fugitives, were defeated by the 
Persian forces. So overjoyed was Kai 
Khoosroo at the restoration of his favourite, 
says Firdousee, that, when he met Roostum, 
he threw himself on the ground and returned 
thanks to the Almighty for his success, 
| placing on his head a regal crown as a just 
| reward for his great exploits. 
| Roostum was next engaged in a series of 
conflicts with his unknown grandson, Boorzoo, 
| a leader in the army of Afrasidb, the son of 
| the unhappy Sohrab, who had fallen by the 
| sword of his father. The fate of Boorzoo 
|| might have been similar had not an explana- 
|} tion taken place, which revealed his birth, and 
|| led to the young warrior joining the army of his 
|| renowned grandfather. Afrasidb was greatly 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





enraged at this defection of one of his bravest 
| generals, and feeling himself unequal to cope 
| with the mighty Roostum in the field, sought 
| to inveigle him into his power by means of 

a beautiful dancing girl; but the scheme 
| failed, and only ended in: bringing on a 
| general action, in which the Persians were 
again victorious. Peeran Wisa now advised 
the Tartar monarch to retreat; but irritated 
| by his losses he refused to accede to his 
| ministers advice, and challenged Kai 


| 


| 
| 





Khoosroo to mortal combat. 

The Persian king was only withheld from 
entering the lists by the united prayers and 
entreaties of his warriors, who represented the 
madness of his throwing away the advantages 
he had gained by risking all on the chances 
| of apersonalencounter. Afrasidb, during the 
| conferences that took place, upbraided 
| Boorzoo for deserting his cause, which so ex- 
| asperated the young warrior that he was on 
| the point of engaging his late sovereign, when 
the two armies advanced to the conflict. 
|| This battle, which was fought at Seistan, was 
|| indecisive, and night parted the combatants, 
|| the Tartars being the first to retire from the 

field. As Seistan was in the hereditary 

dominions of Roostum, that general feasted 
Kai Khoosroo most royally, and took this 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
| 

| 
| 
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tion of his great age he might be permitted to 
pass the remainder of his days in retirement, 
while he placed the services of his son 
Feramorz, and his grandson, Boorzoo, at the 
disposal of the Persian monarch. Kai Khoos- 
roo consented, and placed the provinces of 
Ghour and Herat under the authority of 
Boorzoo, while he sent Feramorz with an 
army to subjugate Hindostan, directing him 
afterwards to co-operate with Gudurz, who 
had invaded Tartary. The latter renowned 
Persian feh/wan was opposed by Peeran Wisa, 
aman not less redoubtable in the field than 
matchless in the cabinet, but who was des- 
tined after thisencounter to appearno more on 
any arena. After some desultory operations, 
Peeran Wisa sent a messenger to the Persian 
leader withthe following proposals—‘“ Can 
the life of Siyavesh, for whom so much blood 
has already been shed, be restored by the fur- 
ther destruction of armies? Let us close 
this sanguinary contest by combats between 
heroes, and spare the further effusion of the 
blood of the soldiers.” Gudurz gladly closed 
with this offer, which was quite in consonance 
with the chivalrous notions of the times, and 
ten of the most celebrated heroes of the op- 
posing armies, exclusive of the two leaders, 
were selected. Their names were, according 
to Firdousee,* as follow :— 


PERSIANS. TARTARS. 

Gudurz, Peeran Wisa, 
Geeve, Goorooz, 
Feriburz, uncleto Kai Gulband, brother of 

Khoosroo, Peeran Wisa, 
Rohan,son of Gudurz, Burmaun, 
Goorgeen, Andereman, 
Goorazeh, Siamuch, 
Beejun, son of Geeve, Choubeen, son of 
Zunkay Shaweran, Peeran Wisa, 
Gehroom, Aukhast, 
Feroohul, Bawta, 
Hujeer, son of Zenkula, 

Gudurz, Seherhun. 


The combat between Gudurz and Peeran 
Wisa, as was to be expected from their. skill 
and fame, was terrible, and Firdousee is 
happy in his description of the incidents of a 
contest which was anxiously watched by the 
contending armies. 

After some close fighting, Peeran Wisa’s 
horse was at length killed, and the fall broke 
his right arm. Unable to continue the com- 
bat, he endeavoured to escape to some neigh- 
bouring hills, but Gudurz pursued, and over- 
taking his enemy, called upon him to surrender 


* Richardson says Roostum was one of the Persian 








| opportunity of requesting that in considera- 


champions, but the above is the list given by Malcolm. 
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himself captive, when he promised that his 
life should be spared. But the aged warrior 
turned, and calling out that he could not 
purchase a few hours of ignoble existence at 
the expense of his honour, darted his lance | 
with his left arm, wounding his _pursuer. | 
Gudurz immediately hurled his javelin and | 
pierced the heart of Peeran Wisa, who fell | 
lifeless to the ground. Then ensued a dis- | 
gusting scene. We are told that Gudurz, not 
content with having slain his foe, caught the | 
blood as it gushed warm from the gaping) 
wound, and with streaming and uplifted eyes 
drank it off to the memory of Siyavesh (whose } 
death the dead warrior had been in no measure 
instrumental in causing) and of his own chil- 
dren who had fallen in this long and dreadful 
war. He covered his face with the blood of his 
enemy, and raised his sword to sever the head 
from the body; but, says the poet, a consider- 
ation for the virtue and character of the van- 
quished, checked his arm before he inflicted 
this last indignity upon the senseless corpse. 
When Gudurz returned from the scene of his 
victory, he found that all his countrymen had 
prevailed over their opponents, each having 
dragged the body of his vanquished foe at the 
tail of his horse into the camp. The son of 
Gudurz was sent to bring the corpse of 
Peeran Wisa, which was laid before Kai 
Khoosroo, who showed himself not destitute 
of gratitude by mourning over the remains 
of the preserver and protector of his youth. 
We are told that he ordered the body to be 
embalmed and placed ina mausoleum with 
the ‘wcht (throne), goorz (mace), kudlah (cap), 
and all the insignia of honour usual at the 
obsequies of the greatest heroes. 

Kai Khoosroo continued to advance with 
his victorious army, and having crossed the 
Oxus, captured Samarcand and Bokhara. 
Afrasiab now sued for peace, and sent his son 
Sheydah to the camp of the conqueror, but 
this impetuous youth, instead of displaying 
the self-restraint of an ambassador, delivered 
his father’s message in the most arrogant style, 
and finished by challenging to mortal combat 
the Persian monarch he had been sent to con- 
ciliate. Kai Khoosroo was so stung by his 
manner and insolence that he could not be 
restrained from accepting the challenge, and 
in the fight Sheydah was killed. Incensed at 
his death, Afrasiab rushed to battle, but though 
his troops fought with all the ardour of despair, 
they were defeated. Afrasiab fled to his capital, 
which stood a siege, but he was constrained to 
retreat to the mountains, where he was taken, 
and brought before Kai Khoosroo, who, unde- 
terred by the near relationship and great age 
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of his prisoner, directed that he should suffer 
the same death to which he had consigned 
the innocent Siyavesh. Thus at length was 
concluded this long and sanguinary war, 
during which most of the chief actors, except 
Kai Kaoos and Roostum, fell by the sword. 

Kai Khoosroo, who had now reigned sixty 
years, resolved to resign the cares of govern- 
ment into other hands, and pass the remain- 
der of his days in religious seclusion. He 
accordingly delivered over the provinces of 
Cabul, Zabulistan, and Neemroz* — the 
modern Seistan,—to Roostum, as hereditary 
possessions; and resigned his throne to 
Lohrasp, the son-in-law of Kai Khoos, whom 
he had adopted. Toos, brother of Kai Kaoos, 
received charge of Khorassan, and he en- 
joined him and Feriburz, son of Kai Kaoos, 
to pay allegiance to their new sovereign 
Lohrasp. Having completed these arrange- 
ments, Kai Khoosroo, accompanied by Toos, 
Geeve, and Goostahem, proceeded to a spring 
—like Numa to the fount of Egeria,—which 
had been fixed upon as the place of his abode. 
Here, according to Firdousee, he disappeared, 
and all those who had proceeded with him 
were destroyed, while returning, by a violent 
tempest. Kai Khoosroo, who lived to the age 
of ninety years, was one of the greatest princes 
who ever reigned over Persia, and his memory 
is cherished by the people to this day ; indeed, 
there is a tradition among them that he is 
not dead,*but g/aid, or concealed, a phrase 
which is applied to such of their prophets as 
will some day reappear. 

Malcolm has shown, in the Appendix to his 
“History of Persia,’ how Herodotus and 
Firdousee are frequently in accord in their 
accounts of the events of Persian history of 
which we have been treating, thus attesting, 
in the strangest manner, the correctness of 
the historical facts which form the ground- 
work of Firdousee’s romantic narrative of the 
achievements of Roostum. ‘The most remark- 
able agreement in the history of Kai Kaoos, is 
the expedition of that prince to Mazenderan 
(or Hyrcania), when, in the midst of a battle, 
the prince and his followers were struck with a 
sudden blindness, which had been foretold by 
a magician, evidently referring to the total 
eclipse of the sun, predicted by Thales of 
Miletus. There is noreference in Herodotus 
to the capture and imprisonment of Kai 
Kaoos, though this is probably an act of 
poetical licence on the part of the poet, in 


| #* Neemroz means “ half-day,” from a tradition held 

by the Persians that this country was formerly covered 
| with a lake, which was drained by some genii in half 
| a day.—AMalcolm. 
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order to introduce the wonder-working Roo- 
stum, and the result of this war, which greatly 
extended the empire, is in perfect agreement 
with the success of Cyaxares as described by 
Herodotus. The expedition against Hamavai, 
mentioned in the “Shah Nameh,” seems to be 
the siege of Nineveh,recorded by Greek writers, 
who agree with Firdousee in stating that the 
operations were interrupted by an invasion of 
the Scythians* ; and the marriage of Astyages 
to the daughter of the Prince of Lydia corre- 
sponds with that of Kai Kaoos with the 
daughter of the king of Hamavai. 

The Persian history of Kai Khoosroo cor- 
responds in several respects with that of the 
Cyrust of the Greeks. Herodotus, who was | 
born 480 years before Christ, informs us that | 
Cyrus was the grandson of Astyages, king 
of Media, whose daughter had been married 
to Cambyses (Siyavesh), a Persian chief. 
Astyages, alarmed at a dream which led him 
to believe that he should be dethroned by one 
of his own race, resolved to prevent its fulfil- 
ment by putting Cyrus to death, and made 
the child over to his minister Harpagus 
(Peeran Wisa) for that purpose. The minister 
gave the boy to a shepherd, with directions 
to slay him ; but the latter, in consequence of 
the solicitations of his wife, not only preserved 
the young prince, but took steps to insure 
his having an education suitable to his high | 
birth. After the lapse of some years, Astyages 
discovered this deception, and though he 
desisted from putting his grandson to death, 
he punished the deception of Harpagus by 
taking the life of his son. There is a diver-| 





Herodotus.* Ctesias calls Astyages Astyigas, 
and says that Cyrus was not his son, but 
married his daughter, Amytis, after he had 
dethroned him, and that the latter perished 
with hunger as he was traversing a forest on 
the way to the court of his son-in-law. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon’s “ Cyropedia,” Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses, a Persian prince, 
by Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of 
Media. Cyrus, when yet a youth, brought an 
army of Persians to aid his maternal uncle, 
Cyaxares the Second, in a war with the king 
of Assyria ; and the great conquests of Cyrus 
were made during the reign of his uncle, whose 
daughter he married, and who early named 
him his successor. Xenophon adds that 
this prince died at Babylon, but Herodotus 
states that among various accounts which he 
had heard of the death of this prince, he is 
most disposed to believe that which reports 
him to have been slain after having been 
defeated by the Queen of the Massagete, 
whose son had killed himself from shame at 
having been defeated during a previous 
expedition of the Persian monarch. The 
Queen struck off the head of her captive, and 
casting it into a vessel filled with human 
blood, exclaimed, “ Survivor, and thy con- 
queror as I am, thou hast ruined my peace 
by thy successful stratagem against my son ; 
but I will give thee now, as 1 threatened, thy 
fill of blood.” 

Ctesias and Lucian have other accounts of 
the death of Cyrus. According to the Biblical 
account, Cyrus is the successor of Darius t 
the Mede, who must be either Astyages or 


gence in the Greek and Prussian accounts of Cyaxares, and attributes to him the destruc- 
what follows after the return of Cyrus to tion of Babylon, and the release of the Jews 
Persia. Harpagus says Herodotus cherished | from captivity. Daniel had foretold his 
the deepest resentment against the cruel! successto Belshazzar, son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Astyages, and formed a plot to dethrone him| and the prophet was afterwards minister both 
and elevate his grandson. On the appear-|to Darius the Mede and to Cyrus, who not 
ance of Cyrus, the minister joined him, and/only released the Jews and restored the 
the consequence of this desertion was the easy | plunder which had been carried away from 
reduction of Ecbatana, the capital, and the| 

overthrow of the Median army. Astyages| * It has been conjectured, says Malcolm, that 
continued to reside at the court of his grand- | Siyavesh was the son of Roostum, and not of Kai 


son and conqueror, and Peeran Wisa does Kaoos, by the niece of Afrasiab ; and this assertion 
| appears to derive some strength from an expression in 


not fall mn battle, so that the fate of these twO| Firdousee that attributes to Roostum the duty of 
principal actors in the great drama, is essen- | avenging the blood of the murdered prince, a privilege 
tially different in the pages of Firdousee and | which is the chief right of the nearest relative. How- 
| ever, there is no occasion to seek for so near a relation- 
* The reign of Cyrus seems to include that of} ship, for in the previous line Siyavesh is expressly 
Cyaxares and Astyages. The name Cyrus has been | called ‘‘the son of Kaoos;”’ and Roostum had some 
common to many sovereigns of Persia, and the} claim to the questionable privilege of being the 
Sassanian dynasty are always termed in Roman history | ‘‘ Avenger,” as not only was he the greatest Persian 
the Cosroes, or Khoosroos, of Persia. hero of his time, but he was brother-in-law of Siyavesh, 
+ Cyrus means the sun in Persian, from the| having married his sister. 
Pehlevet word ‘‘Khour ;” and this is the obvious + Darius, or Dara, is a royal title, and was borne 
signification of Corish, the Hebrew name given to him | by several of the kings of the dynasty subverted by 
in Scripture. Alexander. 
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the temple of Jerusalem, but ordered that it 
should be rebuilt. 

Roostum had not yet played out his part in 
Persian history, as culled from the pages of the 
‘Shah Nameh ;” Lohrasp, the successor of Kai 
Khoosroo, was a warlike as well as virtuous 
prince, and obliged the rulers of Tartary and 
China to do him homage; while Raham 
Gudurz, commonly known by his title of 
Bucht-ul-Nasser—literally, Fortune of Victory, 
—the Governor of Irak, marched upon 
Jerusalem, which he plundered, carrying into 
bondage those of the inhabitants that had 
not fallen by the sword. Gushtasp, son of 
Lohrasp, was so offended with his father for the 
preference he showed the children of Kai 
Kaoos, that, on the failure of a plot against his 
father’s power, he fled to “ Room,” a term 
applied by the Persians to the countries on 
the shores of the Euxine and Mediterranean; 
and after many adventures, which are described 
in detail by Firdousee, attracted the attention 
of the beautiful Kattyoon, daughter of the 
Emperor of the West, who quitted her father’s 
palace to share the lowly dwelling of the 
Persian prince. The Emperor soon after- 
wards discovered the rank of Gushtasp, 
and appointed him to the command of his 
army. 

The young prince marched upon Persia 
with his forces, when Lohrasp, alarmed for 
the safety of his throne, directed his son 
Zurreer to take the field, and entrusted to him 
a royal crown with directions that he should 
place it upon the head of his elder brother 
whenever they met. Gushtasp, when the 
armies approached, did not hesitate to visit 
the Persian camp, upon which Zurreer carried 
out his father’s directions, and the army hailed 
| him as their king. Gushtasp now sent for 
his father-in-law, and after an interview, in 
which peace was settled between the two 
countries, Gushtasp proceeded into Persia 
with his wife, and was acknowledged by his 
father as his successor to the throne. Soon 
after Lohrasp, who, according to Persian writers 
had reigned 120 years, resigned the crown to 
his son. The events in the reign of Lohrasp 
are differently related by almost every Mo- 
hammedan historian. These are neither 
agreed as to his lineage, his disposition, or his 
history ; and it is remarkable that Firdousee 
| has fewer events in this and the succeeding 
reigns which can be deemed historical, than 
in that of Kai Khoosroo. Malcolm hazards 








an opinion that this may be due, in a con- 
siderable degree, to that national vanity which 
preserves only the records of prosperity and 
glory, and either blots out altogether, or 
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disguises in fable, the traditions of misfor- 
tune or disgrace. 

We now approach the period at which 
Herodotus lived, and Malcom’s page conse- 
quently becomes more worthy of credit. The 
reign of Lohrasp seems to include those of 
Cambyses and Smerdis, the Mage of the 
Greeks, for though the dates cannot be 
reconciled, the events appear to correspond ; 
thus, the successful expedition to the West 
would be the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses. The reign of the son of Lohrasp, 
Gushtasp, the Darius Hystaspes of the 
Greeks, is chiefly famous as that in which 
Zoroaster introduced into Persia his new 
religion, of which the worship of fire was 
the fundamental doctrine. Pehlevi writers 
assert that this extraordinary man was eminent 
not only for his attainments and enlighten- 
ment, but also for the holiness of his life ; but 
Mohammedan authors, with Firdousee at 
their head, assert that, though a good as- 
trologer, he had relations with the devil, who 
spoke to him from the midst of flame. Zoro- 
aster was born in the town of Oormia, in the 
province of Aderbijan (in Pehlevi* Azerbijan, 
or the House of Fire)—and his doctrines spread 
rapidly over the country ; Gushtasp is asserted 
to have first thrown the prophet of this new 
religion into prison for seven years, but he 
soon after adopted his tenets, and became an 
enthusiastic and uncompromising supporter. 
He caused temples for the worship of fire to 
be built in every part of his kingdom, and 
inaugurated a propaganda in which he found 
a powerful advocate in his son, the famous 
Isfundear, who, in Persian military history, 
is deemed to occupy a place only second in 
glory to that of Roostum. The nation 
willingly subscribed to the new doctrine, and 
the king ordered the preparation of 12,000 
cowhides, on which were inscribed its tenets. 
These parchments were then deposited in a 
vault, hewn outjof the rock at Persepolis, and 
were placed under the guardianship of holy 
men, whose duty it was to keep at a distance 
all profane passers by. On learning of this 
apostasy, Arjasp, King of Tartary, wrote to 
Gushtasp desiring him to renounce the new 
faith, or to prepare for war, and, writes 
Firdousee, addressed his assembled courtiers 
in the following terms:—“ Know ye that 
glory, wisdom, and the pure religion have 





* Pehlevi is supposed to mean the /amguage of 
warriors, from pehlwan, a warrior; though Mr. Erskine 
derives the word from fehlu, a side or border, because 
it was spoken by the inhabitants of the provinces bor- 
dering the Tigris. The characters are derived from 


the Semitic. 
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fled from Persia. A certain sorcerer, styling 
himself a prophet, hath appeared in that 
region, and introduced a new form of worship 
among the people, to whom he hath said, ‘ I 
am come from above; I am come from the 
God of the world ; I have seen the Lord in 
heaven, and lo! here are the Zend and the 
Osla,* as written by Himself. I also saw 
Ahriman in the midst of hell, but was unable 
to compass the circle that enclosed him. 
And behold! I am deputed by the Almighty 
to preach the true faith to the kings of the 
earth, And now all the most renowned 
warriors of Persia, with the son of Lohrasp 
at their head, have fallen into his snares; 
the brother, too, of Gushtasp, that valiant 
cavalier and champion of Persia, Zurreer— 
nay, all have embraced his doctrines; all 
have wantonly sacrificed their eternal happi- 
ness to the old magician, whose pernicious 
precepts threaten to pervade the whole 
world. He rules already over Persia as a 
prophet.” 

Gushtasp, indignant at the interference of 
the King of Tartary, returned a reply—which, 
together with the letter of Arjasp, may be 
seen in the volume of the Astatic Miscellany, 
published at Calcutta, in 1786,—accepting 
the alternative of war; and in the first en- 
counter completely routed the forces of 
Arjasp. who fled back into Tartary. In this 
battle Zurreer fell by the sword of the son of 
the Tartar monarch, but his fall was avenged 
by Isfundear, the son of Gushtasp, who slew his 
conqueror in single combat, and thus achieved 
the first of his many triumphs. A short time 
after this action, says Malcolm, Isfundear was 
forced into rebellion by the intrigues of his 
father’s court. He appears soon to have 
submitted, and was imprisoned; but the 
moment the news of his confinement reached 
Tartary, the monarch of that country recom- 
menced hostilities, invaded Persia, defeated 
Gushtasp, and made his daughter prisoner. 
After this success he returned to Tartary, 
carrying with him his royal captive and im- 
mense spoils. Gushtasp, in despair, called | 
upon his son Isfundear to release his sister ; 


* The “ Zend-Avesta,” or living word of Zoroaster, 
which, as well as the sacred fire he said he received 
from Hormuzd, the good angel in heaven, form the scrip- 
tures of the fire-worshippers, and is of very great 
antiquity. So great is the affinity of the Zend language 
to the Sanscrit, that Sir William Jones says in his 





“ Discourse on the Persians,” and that in Anquetil’sZend 
glossary “ six or seven words in ten are pure Sanscrit.” | 
The Parsee priests who recite the sacred formularies | 
of the “ Zend-Avesta” understand only the meaning of | 
a very few words. The most authentic source of 
information is the translation of the work by M 

Anquetil du Perron. | 


and that prince, having dictated his own 
terms, hastily collected an army, with which 
he defeated Arjasp, and prepared to pursue 
him to his capital, called Roueendeh, or the 
“Brazen City.” Despatching his army with 


the heavy baggage under his half-brother by | 


a more circuitous route, he determined to 
take a shorter route over a trackless desert 
which was infested with wild animals, and had 
never before been traversed. Isfundear and 
his sixty attendants, who were habited as peace- 
ful merchants, crossed the desert in seven 


days, and entered Roueendeh with their | 
merchandise without exciting the least sus | 


picion. Firdousee narrates the Aeft-khan, or 
seven stages by which this favourite Persian 
hero made himself scarcely less famous than 
Roostum. The first stage onthe way to 
Roueendeh was defended by two savage 
wolves; the second by two enormous lions ; 
the third by a dragon with seven heads ; the 


fourth by a monster called a ghoul or demon ;_| 


the fifth by a griffin, or winged monster ; the 
sixth by a perpetual fountain of immense 
height; and the seventh by a great lake 
bounded by lofty mountains. All these Isfun- 
dear successfully surmounted, and arrived 
before the walls of Roueendeh. 

A report he had caused to be circulated, 
that a great and wealthy merchant, attended 
by a number of friends, had escaped from 
the tyranny of Gushtasp, had the desired 
effect, and Isfundear was summoned to the 
presence of the King of Tartary, who desired 
to see his wares. The disguised prince 
attended, and propitiated the favour of the 
monarch by the gift of some rich jewels. No 
suspicion arose as to his true character, and 
on the night of the arrival before the city of 
the Persian army, Isfundear made the pre- 
concerted signal of fire for the attack. The 
troops without instantly advanced to the 
assault, while the prince and his companions 
moved against the palace. So complete was 
the surprise that little resistance was offered 
to the impetuous young warrior. Approach- 
ing the king, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You miscreant 
Turk ! I am Isfundear, Prince of Persia!” 
Arjasp, struck with fear at the terrible name, 
fled, but was soon overtaken and slain, and 
all his brothers met the same fate. Isfundear 
released his sister, and restored her to his 
father, to whom he also sent the throne of 
Arjasp, together with immense booty. 

Various accounts are given by Persian authors 
of the achievements of Isfundear, but they 
all agree on the main points. He was thrown 
into prison on his return from his first suc- 
cessful expedition against Arjasp, owing to 
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the jealousy of his father’s courtiers, and he| up in this classic land. The Zimes of India 
repaid this ingratitude by facceding to his| soon after the return of the Shah to Persia, 
prayer to free their common country from the | referred as follows to what is probably merely 
presence of the victorious army of the King} a development of the Sooffee tenets :—‘‘ The 
of lartary. Firdousee asserts that the Tartars| several descriptive accounts we had of the 
plundered Khorassan and captured Balkh ;! disagreement between the Grand Vizier of 
that the old King Lohrasp* was slain ; the} Persia and theMoolahs, and of the consequent 
famous Derufsh-e-Khawanee,—or apron of the| panic in the territory, have not yet enabled us 
blacksmith Kawah, who freed the country | to ascertain the true cause of the difference. 
from the Syrian usurper Zohauk centuries | Amongst several reasons advanced to explain 
before,—fell into the hands of the enemy; and | away the mystery, the following carries with 
that a general massacre took place of the| it a good show of truth. For a long time a 














priests and followers of Zoroaster. This last 

calamity it was that chiefly induced Isfundear | 
to undertake the task of ousting his country’s 
enemies from the soil of Persia, for Zoroaster 
had died a few months before the invasion, 


and Isfundear prided himself on being the i 


most powerful defender of the new faith. 

The religion of Zoroaster flourished as the 
national faith until the Arabians in the seventh 
century, fired by the tenets of the new religion 
of Mohammed, burst like a flood over the 
country, and the destinies of ancient Persia 
were decided on the field of Nahavund. 
Yezdijird, the last sovereign of the Sassanian 
dynasty, wandered for ten years over the 
country a miserable fugitive, and at length 
was treacherously murdered near Merv by a 
miller, whose hospitality he had sought. Thus 
perished the last scion of a house which 
ruled over Persia for 415 years, and whose 
glory is associated with the names of Ardi- 
sheer Babigan, the founder Shahpoor, and 
Nooshirwan the Just. 

Though Mohammedanism still remains the 
state religion of Persia, there has ever been a 
powerful body of free-thinkers, who, though 
they profess to be followers of the prophet of 
Mecca, yet in reality deny his claim of being 
the sole exponent of the divine will. The 
scoffers, or philosophical deists, are the disciples 
of a religion of mysticism, which has always 
numbered among its votaries some of the most 
powerful writers and astute intellects of 
Persia. Such were Hafiz, Jami, and Saadi, 
and numerous other literati, whose names are 
known wherever Persian poetry is esteemed. 
Shah Ismael was the founder of the Sheeah 
sect of Mohammedanism, which 
centuries has divided the followers of the 
prophet into two camps as bitterly opposed 
to each other as are the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants of more enlightened communities. 


A new religion is now said to have sprung) 


* According to Malcolm, the manner and period at 
which he lost his life obviously relate to the massacre 
of the Magi of the Greek historians, in which Smerdis 
the Mage lost his life. 


for | 


faith, known by the name of the ‘ Zuzdani,’ 
has secretly but rapidly spread throughout 
the Persian kingdom. This new ‘creed 
supports doctrines vastly contrary to the 
Moslem faith. The Zuzdanies do not believe 
in any prophet. They only worship the 
Almighty. There are no religious ceremonies 
stipulated for in the new religion. The 


' principal doctrines are praise of the Supreme 


Being, truth, and virtue. The new faith has 
spread so far its influence, that several savans, 
noblemen, and even princes have joined it. 
Now it appears that the present Sadre Azm, 
or grand vizier, is also an advocate of the 
new religion, a fact of which the big Moolahs 
and priests of Persia appear to be cognizant. 
It need hardly be said that these priests and 
Kazees are afraid of the consequences of the 
spread of this religion, which bodes destruc- 
tion to the Moslem faith and practice. They 
now watch with eager eyes the turn high 
officials may choose to take. It was the 


|Sadre Azm who prevailed upon the Shah to 


visit Europe. ‘The natural deduction from 
this was that the Vizier had, or for the matter 
of that may have still, a great influence on 
the mind of the Shah. The priests and 
Kazees see that, were this influence to be 
allowed to continue, the Shah may in time be 
induced himself to embrace the new faith.” 
They therefore used every effort, though un- 
successfully, to remove the enlightened Grand 
Vizier. 

To i1eturn to Isfundear and Roostum, 
who now once more appears on the field of 
Persian history. Gushtasp, writes Firdousee, 
unwilling to fulfil his promise tohis son, that he 
should resign his crown to him in the event 
of his freeing his kingdom from the Tartar 
invaders, evaded the promise, saying, “I 
should feel ashamed to give you an unsettled 
kingdom, such as mine Is at present. Roos- 
tum and his family have thrown off their 
allegiance, and established their independence 
in Seistan. They must be reduced; if my 


| son effects this, and brings that chief bound 
|to our presence, he shall receive the reward 
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his unequalled valour merits—the sovereignty | Persian historians, of 60 years, Gushtasp was 


of a great and tranquil empire.” To bring| succeeded by his grandson, better known in 
the mighty Roostum bound to the presence | history by his name of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 


of any man on earth was a proposition that | and among the Persians as Ardisheer Diraz- | 
startled even Isfundear ; but at last his father | dust, the latter word signifying “long arms,” || 


induced him to consent to attempt a task|a defomity which Firdousee describes :— 
which was destined to prove fatal, not only |“ When he stood on his feet, the ends of the 


to his life, but also to his fame as an invincible | fingers of his hands reached below his knee.” | 
warrior. Firdousee details numerous adven-| This monarch is celebrated for the wisdom | 
tures which befell these two famous paladins, | which he displayed in the internal adminis- | 


| 


which were alike honourable to their valour tration of his empire. By means of secret | 
and generosity. Isfundear earnestly entreated | agents, we are told, he knew “every action, | 
Roostum to permit him to bind his hands | important or trifling, of the numerous officers | 
that he might satisfy the requirements of his he employed ; and they were rewarded or pun- | 


father ; but the latter, though offering every ished as they conducted themselves.” Every 


other concession, could not bring himself to) year some of the principal cultivators of each | 
accede to a request that was derogatory to! province waited on the monarch; and from | 
his honour. A battle commenced, in which |a full communication with them he became | 


several chiefs were slain on both sides, and| minutely acquainted with the condition of 
the two redoubted warriors for the first time! the country. And now we come to the last 
met as antagonists. Roostum was wounded notice of the great national hero, Roostum, who 
and obliged to retire, but returned on the during the four preceding reigns, played so im- 
following day, having been miraculously re-| portant a part in the destinies of his country. 
stored to health by a “Simurgh,” or Griffin,, At the time of his petitioning permis- 
which provided him with an arrow that would |sion from Kai Khoosroo to pass the re- 
assure him the victory. This arrow, we are | mainder of his days in retirement, Roostum 
told, hada double point, in order that it might | is made to say that he is 400 years old, and 
pierce both eyes of Isfundear, whose body yet, according to Firdousee, he survived 
was invulnerable, probably from being cased | Lohrasp, who reigned 120 years, and Gushtasp, 


in armour, from which circumstance he is|who sat on the throne a further period of | 


often called Roueetun, or brass body.|6o0 years. Now, however, the historian—if 


Before Roostum commenced the second | we can call by that name one who, so far as | 
combat he offered the fiery youth, for whom | concerns Roostum, is a fabulist—removes | 


he entertained the sincerest regard, all his/this favourite from the scene, and the hero 
wealth if that would satisfy him, but in vain./is slain by the treachery of a brother. 
Isfundear would listen to no terms except| After mourning him for a week, Ardisheer 
that the hero should permit himself to be | invaded Seistan with an immense army, and 


bound, and then led to the presence of Firdousee states that he confined in an iron | 
Gushtasp. The contest that now began is | cage old Zal, the father of Roostum, who still | 
described with Homeric detail by Firdousee.| survived. According to a native authority, | 
At length Roostum drew the fatal arrow which | much quoted by Malcolm, he was completely | 
successful, and defeated Feramorz the son, | 


pierced the eyes of Isfundear, who exclaimed | 
| as he writhed under the mortal wound, “ This / and Banoo Kaishub the redoubtable daughter, 


is a just termination to the desperate and / of Roostum ; but Firdousee, whose partiality || 


| senseless enterprise in which the schemes of | to his favourite hero extends to his descend- 
| my wicked father had involved me.” Having| ants, says that his grandson, Azerburzeen 
consigned to Roostum the charge of his son, | (literally “ fire upon the saddle,”) slew Bahman 
Bahman—a name derived from the Sanscrit, | and regained his patrimony of Seistan. This, 
| and signifying “possessing arms,”—and en- | however, is not confirmed by other authors, 
| treated that he should be brought up as a/ and Ardisheer Dirazdust is said by the writer 
warrior, Isfundear expired. Pooshtung, the! 


brother of the deceased prince, placed the | conquests to the westward, and to have de- | 
| body on a bier, and accompanied by his| prived the son of Bucht-al-Nasser*—the Bel- 
| army clothed in mourning, proceeded to| 

| Balkh. Itis related that Gushtasp, the faithless! * This soldier, who was sent by Lohrasp, the suc- 
| and unnatural father of Isfundear, mourned | cessor of Kai Khoosroo, to govern as his lieutenant the 


: a : | western part of the empire, was the Nebuchadnezzar 
his loss, and stricken with remorse sent for] (rine Bible. The latter part of the name Bucht-ool- 


Bahman, whom he appointed his successor. | Nasser, or “the victorious,” is Arabic ; Bucht is 
On his death, after a reign, according to| Persian. 








of the Tarikh Tubree, to have extended his | 
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shazzar of the Scriptures—of his government 
of Babylon on account of the tyrannical 
conduct of himself and his father over the 
Jews. Ardisheer appointed in the room of 
Belshazzar, Koreish, a prince of the blood, 
grandson of Lohrasp, whose mother was de 
scended of a Jewish tribe. This prince was, 
according to Richardson (see his “ Disserta- 
tion”) the Cyrus of the Scriptures, as, accord- 
ing to Josephus, Ardisheer, or Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, was the Ahasuerus of Holy Writ, 
who married Esther ;'and it was by the favour 
of this lady that the Jews were permitted to 
have a ruler of their own nationality, who not 
| only released the Jews from captivity, but 
| assisted in rebuilding the temple. 

According to the Bible, this Cyrus was the 
| successor of Darius the Mede, who, Richard- 
| son conjectures, was Ardisheer, as the name 
Darius, or Dara, in Persian, was a royal title 
common to the sovereigns of that country.* 
Malcolm conjectures that the reign of Gush- 
tasp, which according to Persian authorities 
lasted for 60 years, includes those of both 
Darius Hystaspes, to whom the Greeks assign 
36 years, and of the celebrated Xerxes, who 
reigned 21 years. He concludes that this 
Xerxes, who, according to Herodotus, invaded 
Greece with an army of 1,700,000 infantry 
and 80,000 horse, with a fleet of 3,000 ships, 


was Isfundear, who is stated by Firdousee to 


have conducted a great expedition into 
Room, or Asia Minor. According to the 
Greeks, Artaxerxes Longimanus, who, from 
his cognomen of Dirazdust, is easily identi- 
fied with Ardisheer, was the son of Xerxes, 
who, say the same writers, was slain by his 
relation Artabanus, described as a powerful 
chief who had placed Artaxerxes upon the 
throne, but having formed ambitious designs, 
was himslf slain by that monaarch. Arta- 
banus would be Roostum, who was related to 
the royal family, and whose descendants were 
exterminated by Ardisheer in revenge for the 
death of his father by the hand of Roostum. 
Persian authors state that Ardisheer Diraz- 
dust reigned 112 years, and was succeeded by 
his daughter Homai, who, after a reign of 32 
years, resigned the crown to her son Darab the 
First, who, during his reign of 12 years, waged 
' war with Philip of Macedon, and built the 
town of Darabjird, about 150 miles from 


* This makes a difference of nearly two centuries be- 


Shiraz. Darius the Second was the prince 
whom Alexander the Great, the Secunder of 
Eastern history, dispossessed of his throne 
and life,* thereby extinguishing the Kaianian 
dynasty, of which there were nine princes, 
including the founder, Kai Kobad. 

Darius the First is probably Darius 
Nothus, or the Bastard of the Greeks, though 
this is an obscure part of history ; if, how- 
ever, the reigns of Darius Nothus and 
Artaxerxes Memnon (the grandson} of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus) are included by Persian 
authors in that of Ardisheer, the dates will 
nearly correspond, as the united occupancy 
of the throne by these three monarchs 
amounted to 106 years, In that case the 
Ochus of the Greeks will be the first Darab 
or Darius ;and the second of that name is 
identified without doubt as the Darius Codo- 
manus, in whose reign Persia was conquered 
by the invincible Secunder, about whom there 
are more legends in the East, and after whom 
more places are named, than perhaps any 
other warrior of ancient or modern times. 

The history of the period between the death 
of Alexander and the founding of the Sassa- 
nian dynasty by Ardisheer Babiganf (A. D. 
226), embracing nearly five centuries, during, 
which, according to European authors, 31 
monarchs ¢ of the two branches of the Par- 
thian dynasty of the Arsacide governed 
Persia, is passed over by Firdousee as a 
period of which no trace has been preserved. 
He speaks of only a period of two centuries 
between the accession of Alexander’s successor, 
Seleucus Nicator, “ the conqueror,” the first of 
the Seleucid, and Ardisheer Babigan, whose 
reign he describes. 

‘Though, as may be gathered from our 
notice of Firdousee’s “ Shah Nameh,” much of 
the writings of this really great poet, are little 
more than fable, yet almost all that remains 
to us of the history of ancient Persia, from 
; the time of Kaiomurs, the founder of the 

Paishdadian dynasty, and the first monarch of 














* Persian accounts of the death of Darius do not 
| differ greatly from that of Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, 
or Quintus Curtius. Bessus, his murderer, was put to 
| death in a manner still occasionally used in Persia in 
| the case of notorious criminals. His body was fastened 
to the ground ; the boughs of a tree were then bent, 
land after being fastened each to one limb were let 
| loose, thus rending the miserable wretch in half. 

| + Ardisheer Babigan, the Artaxerxes the First of the 


| 
| Greeks, the son of Babek, was, we are told, descended 





| 























tween Jewish and Grecian chronology, according as we| from Sassan, the son of Bahman, and grandson of 
consider Cyrus to be Koreish, grandson of Lohrasp, or | Isfundear. 4 

Kai Khoosroo, father of that monarch. The Darius the! { There were twenty monarchs of the first branch 
Mede of Scripture, must be either the Astyages of| of the Arcacidz, who ruled over Parthias 270 years, and 
Herodotus, or his son, Cyaxeres the second, of Xeno-| eleven of the second branch, whose reigns occupied a 


phon. | space of 221 years. 
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Persia, to the downfall of Yezdijird, a.p. 641, 
is due to the painstaking research of the great 
national poet, As the author of the “ Sketches 
of Persia,’ observes, “it is only justice to 
this great poet to observe that the exuberance 
of his fertile imagination, though it led him 
to amplify and adorn his subject, never made 
him false to the task he had undertaken— 
that of embodying in his great work all that 
remained of the fabulous and_ historical 
traditions of his country. We cannot have a 
stronger proof of his adherence to this prin- 
ciple than his passing over almost in silence 
the four centuries which elapsed between the 
death of Alexander the Great and the rise of 
Ardisheer or Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Advertitig to the history 


| of the Parthian kings, he observes, ‘When | 


| both their root and branches ceased to flourish, 


guage of the provinces of ancient Persia to 
the west of the great desert, and bordering | 
on the Tigris, the country of the Medes as | 


distinguished from the Persians. Native 
geographers define it to have been spoken at 
Ispahan, in Arderbijan, and at Hamadan (the 
Ecbatana of Media); so that after the Par- 


records by the Mohammedan conquerors, 








any specimens of this ancient language are 


jin existence. Firdousee expressly refers to 


thians made Ctesiphon and Hamadan their | 
capitals, and under the Sassanian dynasty,who | 
resided chiefly at Susa in the west, the Pehlevi | 
naturally became the principal dialect. So | 
complete was the destruction of all ancient | 


that beyond a few inscriptions and legends of | 
medals, and some portions of the Zendavesta, | 
and certain treatises connected therewith | 
brought to Europe by M. Anquetil, scarcely | 


their deeds remained unrecorded by any |the Pehlevi records to which he had access | 
experienced historian ; and nothing but their | in compiling his work, but whether they were | 
| names have I either heard or perused in the | destroyed after having satisfied the require- | 
| annals of the kings of Persia.’” Of the docu- | ments of the poet, or perished in the flames | 
| ments on which the “Shah Nameh” is founded | when Ghuznee was sacked and burnt by the | 





no trace has hitherto been founded. The 
original records were in Pehlevi,* the lan- 

* It should be remarked that though learned writers» 
among them Mr. Erskine, (see his dissertation on the 
ancient languages of Persia in the second volume of 


the “ Bombay Transactions, )” enumerate six or seven | 


languages, most writers speak of only three, the Farsi, 


the Pehlevi, and the Deri; and some philologers | 
Of these | 


| class them under the two former heads. 


| Afghans of Gour, we know not. The “Shah- 
Nameh, says Malcolm, to whose research we 
are indebted formuch of our materials,contains 


so many Pehlevi words as to be unintelligible | 


to a modern Persian without a glossary. 
C. R. LOW (LATE I.N.) 


tribe, which originally came from Bactria or Trans- | 
Oxiana ; from it the modern Persian, with a strong | 


| the Farsi derives its name from Fars, the seat of that} infusion of Arabic, has been mostly derived. 
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CHAPTER IX.—JERUSALEM. 
WitH our reduced belongings, we found 
four mules sufficient for our transport—three 
for nding and one for our remaining luggage 
and our tent. These Syrian horses were as 
| suited to our new travelling necessities as 


cult. The “rose of Sharon” was in bloom ; | 


but the rain deprived it of the attraction 


which at another time it must possess as the | 


only flower adorning the pastures at that early 
‘season. I thought how like this was to the 
| varied estimation in which the true “ Rose of 





tr 


a a a a. oe | 











our camels had been adapted to our desert | Sharon” (Song of Sol. ii.1) is held by different 
travel. They never failed us even in the| men, and by the same men at different times, 

| most difficult mountain-paths, the rider feel- | according to the heart’s preparedness to wel- 
| ing himself safer in certain perilous positions;}come Him. To some He is precious, to 
than if he had dismounted and trusted to his | others mean and despised ; to the same soul 
own feet. Such is the beautiful adaptation | to-day the “chief among ten thousand,” com- 
of the various animals to their special uses. |manding the willing homage of the entire 
On the night before quitting Jaffa we had | affections, and to-morrow so shorn of all 


a very heavy rain, which continued till about beauty as to scarcely obtain a look of friendly | 
nine in the morning, and thoroughly soaked | recognition—still less an ungrudging sur- | 


the ground. At half-past nine we struck our | render of the life. 

tents, and proceeded, amidst seriously broken| On the left we passed, but did not visit, 

weather, on our way to the hills of Judah. |Lydda, distant some three hours from 
We rode across the plain of Sharon. There | Jaffa—*forasmuch as Lydda was nigh to 

was no road, and the ground was rather diffi- Joppa.” About two o'clock we were at 
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Ramleh—the Arimathea of Joseph, the 
* honourable counsellor.” It lay on the level 
plain—a considerable place of some fifteen 
thousand inhabitants,with handsome mosques, 
and their domes and minarets peering through 
the palms and cedars and sycamores. There 
was a caravansarie for travellers ; but, not- 
withstanding the pelting rain, we preferred to 
move on, that we might the earlier to-morrow 
reach Jerusalem. 

We now began to ascend the hill-country 
towards the great table-land on which the old 
metropolis is built. ‘The weather was clearing 
up; and about four o’clock we determined to 
pitch our tent in a poor hamlet as a half-way 
house between the capital and its sea-port. 
Scarcely had we halted when a venerable 
though somewhat dilapidated old Turk 
accosted us with a proffer of his services as 
our body-guard for the night. He looked for- 


midable enough, with his huge scimitar swung 


by his side, some half-dozen pistols stuck in 
his girdle, and a very long single-barrelled 
gun, more ancient probably than even “ Brown 
Bess ;” and he insisted so perseveringly upon 
his prescriptive right to “guard” us that we at 
last told him he might indulge his taste, 
though Inglese did not need protectors. The 
night was cold and wet, and we were all the 
better for a blazing fire which he kept burning 
outside our tent. 
at intervals his old firelock ; and in the morn- 
ing he did not fail to assure us that but for 
him we should perhaps have been murdered, 
or at any rate pillaged. Not caring to dis- 
turb him in his self-appreciation, and reward- 
ing him with an acceptable douceur, we were 
on our horses at four in the morning, whilst 
it was yet dark, and with a threatening sky 
overhead. Before another sun should have 
risen and set we were to be “ within thy gates, 
O Jerusalem!” 

At five we passed a forsaken village, which 
rejoiced in the ominous name of Laotroon, 
from having been once the seat of brigands. 
An hour or two later, as the sun began to 
shine upon the brightening scenery, the rain 


| ceased ; and, except a thick drizzle for an 


hour about noon, the day was beautiful. The 


| pathway up the mountain now became narrow 


and rocky, and we began to feel the benefit 
of our little Syrian horses. About ten we 
came upon an exquisitely situated little town, 
with the ruins of what had once been a capa- 
cious Christian church. <A _ few cottages 
alone remained, but an air of comfort per- 
vaded them. 

At last, about one o’clock, we were startled, 
at a sudden turn in the mountain-path, to 


(descry, in the not remote distance, the battle- 
mented grey walls of the city. 

Nothing could be less imposing than 
our first glimpse of the grand old place. 
The walls, and the few buildings rising above 
them, were of the same dull sombre hue as 


distinguish the one from the other, until a 
nearer and more searching inspection familiar- 
ized the unaccustomed details. 
striking of all the approaches—unless, indeed, 
city’s widowhood more than were any of the 
more commanding aspects of her grandeur. 
At length, about half-past one, we entered by 
the “ Jaffa gate ;” and passing on our left, 


David,” we took up our abode at the Latin 


longer a shadowy dream. 





Several times he fired off 





It sounds strange to Protestant ears for a 


As we after- | 
wards found, we had before us by far the least | 


the surrounding rocks ; and it was not easy to | 


its very desolateness was in keeping with the | 


immediately within the gate, the “castle of | 


convent, pleased to find ourselves once more | 
beneath the shelter of a solid roof, and, above | 
all, delighted to think that Jerusalem was no | 


traveller to be the inmate of a convent. | 


But the truth is, I found scarcely any other 
place where one could have decent accom- 
modation or fare. The weather had now 
become execrable, and our tent was no 
longer adequate as a protection from wind 
and rain. On two remaining occasions, when 
from necessity we resorted to it, it was with 
difficulty we passed the night; indeed, the 
last time we used it—it was on the edge of 
the plain of Esdraelon—a kind of hurricane, 
after blowing all night, fairly upset our taber- 
nacle, and about five in the morning left us 
drenched with a pitiless rain. The convents 
gave us a roof and a fire in places where 
neither was elsewhere to be found; and 
though the fare was certainly plain enough— 
especially in Lent, when we were on short 


us—we were left undisturbed and masters of 


for little else. It was a rare. occasion in an 
Englishman’s life to be a sojourner in the 











Holy City ; and we were glad to be left at 
liberty to enjoy it and to utilize it. 


CHAPTER X.—JERUSALEM. 


My first visit was to Mount Sion, which 
we had crossed on our way into the city. 
King David, in the just pride of his patriotic 
enthusiasm, had challenged all comers to 
“walk about Sion and go round about her, 
and tell the towers thereof,” to “mark well 
her bulwarks and consider her palaces, that 
they might tell it to the generation following ” 





commons indeed, no meat being then allowed | 


our own time and movements, and we cared | 
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(Psa. xlviii. 12, 13). Mow what did we 
find? One-third of the mountain—the part 
outside the walls—had been ploughed year 
after year, and was at this moment covered 
with a crop of barley, about four or five 
inches long; a stalk of it, with the pickle at 
its root, I brought away with me as a prized 
memorial. 
divine oracle been taken by surprise? No. 
I opened my inspired Guide-book ; and what 
did I read? This :—“ Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, Sion shall be ploughed like a field,” 
(Jer. xxvi. 18). I shut the book, and gazed, 


What did this mean? Had the 


Siloa and Olivet. Strangely enough, this 
valley has been designated alike by Jews and 
by Mohammedans and by many,Christians as 
the scene of the final judgment. On one of 
its slopes we observed the Jewish burying- 
ground, a spot so sacred in the eyes of the 
poor Jews everywhere that to be interred 
there is believed to insure immunity from the 
dreaded penalty of having to be hurried 
underground to the great assize. 


to the Dead Sea, and which was then nearly 


Crossing the Kidron, whose course is | 
through the bottom of the valley on its way | 








and gazed, and gazed again at the scene before | dry, I came to the little village of Siloam, 
me, and at that stalk of dar/ey in my hand.| overhanging the Kidron and Siloa’s brook, 
“What!” I said to myself, “can this be|on the valley’s eastern side. The “ brook” 
really so? Sion, with its erst so magnificent | flowed from a pellucid fountain— 
grandeur; Sion, the city of the Lord of hosts ; | PE IA 
Sion, the joy of the whole earth! Sion, no aia i ‘ 
longer a place of palaces, but the poor field| and at that early hour I came upon some 
of a pauper Arab! Such is sin—national | damsels washing their clothes industriously. 
sin —church-sin! and such is its sure| They seemed not unaccustomed to be ac- 
guerdon ! | costed by strangers, and we spoke in our 
Anather, and not less striking fulfilment of only common language—mutual salaams and 
the divine oracle was early suggested by the | smiles. 
same passage. ‘And Jerusalem,” it is | : Ascending the gorge, still on the eastern 
added immediately after the words just| side, and leaving behind us to the south the 
cited, “shall become Heaps” (Jer. xxvi. 18), | Valley of Hinnom, that too memorable scene 
Was it so? | of— 
Jerusalem, be it remembered, stands upon | 
a plateau of rock; and yet, for a building | 
which had struck my eye on entering the} ] wound my way up the face of the Mount of 
city—the English Protestant church—it had Olives, purposing to visit Bethany. Arrived 
been necessary to dig down in the heaps of on the summit of the mountain, I had before 
ruins not less than fifty feet before the work-/and around me a magnificent coup dail: 
men could find a firm foundation. The whole | at my feet beneath me was spread out the city, 
modern town, indeed, is a succession of/even yet in her weeds of widowhood, so 
“heaps ;” the longest of its streets, the “ Via attractive that one could understand how it 
Dolorosa,” we discovered to be an unpaved | should once have been designated “ the per- 
roadway whose heaps had scarcely found a fection of beauty;” to the east lay the 
hand to level them. It was the same Jeru-' wilderness of Judea, with its hallowed associa- 
| salem of which the “man after God’s own | tions of the Forerunner’s awakening ministry ; 
| heart” had once triumphantly sung, “Jeru- and in the distance rose the mountains of | 
| salem is builded as a city that is compact Moab, whilst at their base gleamed the waters | 
together: whither the tribes go up, the tribes| of the Dead Sea, like a vast cauldron of | 
of the Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, to} molten lead. Our course now lay down the | 
_ give thanks unto the name of the Lord. For | south-eastern slope of Olivet, and in fifteen | 
there are set thrones of judgment, the| minutes we were in “the town of Mary and 
thrones of the house of David” (Psa./of her sister Martha.” 
cxxil. 3—5)- i , | The village consisted of some ten or twelve 
At seven in the morning I sallied forth by | miserable huts, so encompassed by foliage 
the Sion-gate in the direction of the Mount that it was not seen from any side till one was 
of Olives. The rude pathway conducted me jin its very centre. There were the ruins of a 
right down into the Valley of Jehoshaphat— | fortress, attributed to the age of the Crusades, 





“*The dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah,” 
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a deep gorge on the east of the city, having 
for one of its sides successively Mount Sion 
and Mount Moriah, on which stood the 
temple and now stands the grand Mosque 
of Omar, and for its other or eastern side 


| We were introduced, of course, into the 
“tomb ” of Lazarus—a low vault, approached 
by four-and-twenty steps, but with a former 
entrance, on the other side, on a level with 
the ground outside. The dismal monk- 
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showman did his best to disenchant us of the 
“certain village” and its sublime history ; 
but the place was there, in spite of all the 
superstitious surroundings, and not often have 
I passed a more hallowed hour than in pon- 
dering upon its inspired annals with these 
old unchanged scenes before my eyes. 

A sequestered spot, not obtruding itself on 
the passers-by, it could not but strike one as 
a not unfitting retreat for the “ Man of sor- 
rows ’—a nightly ‘ Wartburg,” wherein to 
solace His wearied spirit amidst the tossings 
which harassed Him day by day in the neigh- 
bouring city. How fragrant the memories 
which seemed to cling even yet around the 
humble hamlet! Ennobled once by the pre- 


| the hill, halfway up the mountain, sud- 
|denly there burst upon the view—with the 
temple-site right in front—-the City in what 
| perhaps was its most striking attitude, exqui- 
| sitely beautiful even now, though speaking 
| only of a glory long since departed. 
| Arrested and awed, I instinctively again 
| opened my Guide-book and read, “‘ When He 
| was come near, He beheld the city, and wept 
over it” (Luke xix. 41). At that instant, what 
|acrowd of afflictive realities, I thought, must 
| have gathered before His troubled spirit! He 
| “beheld the city ;”— 
| “ Fair Jerusalem, 
The holy city, lifted high her towers ; 
And higher yet the glorious temple reared 
Ifer pile, (far off) appearing like a mount 
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sence of Immanuel, it looked to my simple Of alabaster tipt with golden spires.’ 
eye, amidst all its outward insignificance, one | 
of the most majestic of all this earth’s sub-| Of these majestic towers not one stone was to 
limities. Dignified by that lowly “supper”! be left upon another which should not be | 
at which a restored leper was the honoured | thrown down. The ruin was even then anti- | 
host, a man who had been in his grave was|cipatively before His eye; and when He 
a fellow-guest at the table, a woman whom | “ beheld” it, His patriotic spirit ‘‘ wept.” 
Jesus loved rejoiced to serve, and another; But aruin more appalling still was there. | 
woman, still more deeply loved by Him,| The imposing fabric of that religionism which | 
anointed His feet with the “very costly”| now was lifting its front, unabashed and un- | 
spikenard, till “the house was filled with the | broken, to deny and to crucify Him who had | 
odour of the ointment ;” and, better and /come to be Israel’s Kino, was already vividly | 
more amazing still, the incarnate Gop, sitting | before Him, a dishonoured wreck and ruin: | 
| at the same table, and resting, with an ineffable | He beheld it, and He “wept.” I was now 
| complacency, in the homage of these select|on the very spot which must once, amidst | 
and loyal and broken and consecrated hearts, | the acclaim of certain select hearts, have | 
—it looked that day as if the perfume of the} been wetted with those unique tears. The | 
ointment still lingered, to tell that even now | very air seemed even yet vocal with the echo 
not a spot on this groaning earth, be it a|of that piteous appeal — “O Jerusalem! 
village on Olivet, a furnace in Babylon, a! Jerusalem !” 
stone-pillow at Bethel, a cha/ét on} the Alps,; And yet the thunder-cloud of wrath was 
a dungeon in Tuscany, a bomba in Madeira, | not without its rainbow of promise. Open- 
| or a martyr’s stake at Oxford or at Smithfield, | ing the divine word again, I read, “ Behold, 
| but may—by the miracle-working alchemy of} your house is left unto you desolate. For I 
that faith which with Lambert the English | say unto you, Ye shall not see Me henceforth, 
|| confessor, already half consumed by the | till ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh 
|| fierce flames, can cry, “ None but Christ !| in the name of the Lord” (Matt. xxiii. 38, 39). 
|| none but Christ !”—be transfigured into a| That ruin—was my gladdening assurance as 
| palace where the eternal Kine “ sits at His|I gazed down the vista of centuries—shall 
table,” and the “spikenard” of a rejoicing | yet be a scene of unequalled glory : a restored 
yet lowly Mary sends forth its pleasant} and penitent and forgiven people (Zech. xii. 
|| “smell ” (Song of Sol. i. 12). | 10—14; Xiil. I ; xiv. 4, 20) shall one day, on 
| After an hour or two, engrossed with solemn | these very now desolate places, lift a heaven- | 
| thoughts, I quitted the mysterious scene, not | taught “ hosanna ” in honour of their returned | 
without casting a longing, lingering look | and welcomed Monarch. 
behind. I returned towards Jerusalem by 


the Jericho road—a mere bridle-path—which | CE eee 

















winds round the southern limb of Olivet. As| 


I proceeded, I found myself treading the | 
very pathway which the Lord Jesus must have 
traversed that day when, after passing through 
the city of palm-trees, He moved forward 
steadfastly to the capital todie. As I rounded 


Some visits I paid to two or three residents | 


interested me not a little. One was to the 
Anglican bishop, Dr. Samuel Gobat, whom I | 
had met often before, and with whom I had | 
enjoyed most pleasant Christian converse. I 
found him living in a very simple, unpretend- | 
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ing way, yet not ignoring his dignified position 
as the episcopal representative of the two 
great nations, England and Germany, at the 
grand centre of so many memories and hopes 
and aspirations. I had been present at the 
worship of the little community of converts, 
and been struck with the life and energy and 
unction which pervaded it. The bishop 
spoke to me hopefully of the condition and 
prospects of the mission ; and nothing could 
be more delightful than the repeated collo- 
quies over the Scriptures which now and 
formerly I had with that truly apostolic man. 

Another visit was to a tried missionary and 
man of God, Nicolayson. It was interesting 
to hear from his lips the varied experiences 
of so many years of labour on this the most 
difficult perhaps of all the scenes of mission- 
ary evangelization among the Jews. Like 
Gobat and other fellow-labourers in the same 
field, he had a just appreciation of the special 
place of honour assigned by the Lord of the 
harvest to the reaper of the Jewish sheaf. 
“To the Jew first” he held to be the divine 
order—not at the outset only of the Christian 
enterprise, but down through the ages until 
the Lord’s “feet” shall once more “stand 
on the mount of Olives.” And where so 
vividly as in the presence of such men and 
on such a spot could one realize the grandeur 
of the Master’s great commission to “ preach 
the gospel, indeed, to every creature,” but to 
“begin at Jerusalem”? After more than a 
quarter of a century’s faithful work, the holy 
man has since gone upward to receive his 
“ Well done!” 

A third visit was to the British consul, who 
kindly proffered any help which his good 
office could afford. I own I was disappointed 
with the stamp of man whom Lord Aberdeen 
had appointed to a post surrounded with so 
many associations of so intensely engross- 
ing akind. The “holycity” merited a fitter 
representative of the people who have served 
themselves heirs to the old custodians of the 
covenant and of the promises. 

Nothing could be more affecting than the 
desolate look of the town. Literally might 
the word ‘‘ Forsaken” be written upon its 
streets, its houses, its ruins. At night espe- 
cially this was painfully apparent. I was 
returning one evening about nine o'clock 
from the residence of the bishop, attended by 
his official janissary ; it was pitch-dark ; not 
a human being was in the streets ; howling 
curs were prowling about; suddenly my 
attendant saluted one of them, which was in 
his way, with a blow from his immense silver- 
headed staff; the astonished creature beat a 
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hasty retreat into space—a symbol of the 
city and of its guondam citizens now “ with- 
out” (Rev. xxii. 15) in the gloomy shades 
of divine displeasure. 

On the Jewish sabbath I- visited the 
synagogues. There were four of them, all 
under one roof. It was distressing to witness 
the lifelessness of the dreary ceremonial, 
coupled with an evident Pharisaism which 
only too surely proclaimed the worshippers 
to be the descendants of those who “made 
clean the outside of the cup and platter.” 
In one place I came upon a kind of Sunday- 
school, where a Rabbi was teaching a number 
of Jewish children in a grotesque enough 
fashion, the chief object apparentiy being to 
indoctrinate them in a very peculiar whine 
and “bodily service.” The scene also at 
the spot where the Jews perform a weekly | 
lamentation, as they gaze on some supposed 
remnants of the stones of the old temple 
wall, was scarcely less affecting. Yet one 
could not behold it without looking forward 
to a brighter day, when the nation, stirred to 
its lowest depths to a grand enthusiasm, shall 
in a nobler and more practical sense “ take | 
pleasure in Sion’s stones, and favour the dust | 
thereof” (Psa. cii. 14), and “the Lord | 
shall appear in His glory,” and “shall build || 
up Sion ” (Psa. cii. 16). 

Another day we went to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. There were pointed out to | 
us the spot where the cross was fixed, and the 
spot where the Lord was buried—both of 
them beneath the roof ofthat building. Many | 
pilgrims were there from all parts of the world, 
still “seeking,” in spite of the angelic admo- 
nition, “the living among the dead.” It is 
the Mecca of the Armenian, of the Romanist, || 
of the Greek. The worshippers, each in the 
compartments allotted to the respective 
churches, apparently vied with one another 
for a bad pre-eminence in the mummeries of 
superstitious observances, insomuch that to a 
stranger passing from chapel to chapel, and 
finding the deluded pilgrims prostrate in 
abject adoration before pictures and the up- || 
lifted ‘ host,” it was impossible to determine, 
by the mere nature of their worship, who was | 
the Armenian, who the Romanist, and who | 
the Greek. 

A little incident of this visit at once amused 
and distressed me. The great object of at- 
traction and of pilgrimage is Christ’s tomb, 
covered with two marble slabs, nine feet by 
twelve, and enclosed in a marble building || 
occupying the centre of the church. A woe- 
be-gone priest was standing to receive the 
money of devotees, and was ever and anon 
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removing a candle from the large number 
| blazing all round the marble stone, and was 
replacing it with another in honour of a fresh 
pilgrim. My companion was a Romanist ; 
| and though I had observed scarcely any sign 
| of devotion in the course of our journey, he 
| no sooner was introduced into the sacred 
enclosure than he waxed extremely devout ; 
| proffered a gold gazi to the priest; saw a 
huge wax candle lighted in the room of a 
common one which had been intended for an 
humbler visitor; knelt down, and reverently 
kissing the stone, seemed to be wrapt in 
prayer for some time, whilst I stood gazing 
in pity on the painful exhibition; the priest 
doubtless in his heart pronouncing me an 
unbelieving “ Inglese.” Ihad left the stifling 
little apartment and was rambling about the 
_ building, when to my surprise I came against 
a long precession of priests and other officials 
bearing lighted candles and howling along 
the resounding corndors ; and whom should 
I find occupying the central place but my 
pilgrim-friend, in the devoutest possible mien, 
and carrying in his hand the large wax candle 
which I had seen lighted in his honour at the 
tomb? 

In a quiet moment afterwards I ventured, 
| as delicately as I could, to revert to this 
scene, inquiring if he felt in his inmost soul 
that such mechanical and sensational and 


transient “ bodily ” exercise “ profited ” to the 
alteration of his personal relation to God and 


of the whole current of his interior life. He 
was very frank and honest ; owned he scarcely 
looked for any such change ; “ but,” he added, 
* T am content to be here ; it is the acme of 
my religious life.” And so, no doubt, it was. 
He wrote me afterwards from Belgium that, 
in acknowledgment of his visit, he had been 
created “a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre ;” 
but I was not without the hope that he had 
secretly determined to substitute, or rather to 
ask God to substitute in him, a bright, happy 
Christian life for his hitherto fitful, mechani- 
cal, gloomy religious life. 

As to the site of Calvary, I had some con- 
versation with Bishop Gobat and Mr. Nicolay- 
son, and found that, contrary to the general 
opinion and to their own former judgment, 
they both had come to the conclusion that, 
without asserting positively that the cross was 
| on the spot now indicated, they believed there 
was no good reason to doubt its possibility. 
True, Christ was crucified without the city, 
whereas the church is within the present walls ; 
but though the existing Jerusalem is un- 
doubtedly much smaller than the ancient city, 


| church was not then without the gates, as the 

boundary wall has often been changed there 
and elsewhere. Even admitting this, however, 
it does not follow that this is the real site of 
Calvary ; it only proves that it may be. 

The truth is, the traveller is so disgusted 
with the “ pious frauds ” of monkery on these 
sacred scenes, that he is apt to be carried by 
a feeling of angry impatience into an opposite 
extreme of scepticism in regard to sites and 
incidents. 

For instance, there is the tale about the 
“true cross.” Constantine’s mother, in the 
excess of her blind zeal, determined to dis- 
cover this sacred relic: after much digging 
and search, at last three crosses appeared ; 
the difficulty remained, how to identify the 
instrument of death on which Christ died. 
The happy thought suggested itself—to take 
a dead body and apply it to each of the three 
crosses in succession. The corpse was 
brought: first one cross was tested then 
another, but without result ; the third was now 
touched, and lo! the corpse instantly started 
into life. ‘The proof was complete ; the true 
cross was thenceforth in the poss:ssion of the 
faithful ; it has since been the corpus vile of 
one continuous miracle, for it has been multi- 
plied until to-day there is scattered up and 
down, in the thousand-and-one treasuries of 
the lying miracle-worker wood enough (as it 
has been often said) to build a seventy-four- 
gun ship of war. 

But the localities are still there ; and by a 
diligent comparison ofexisting places and topo- 
graphical incidents with the only sure record of 
historical facts,a traveller with hiseyesopenand 
| his witsabout him finds it not difficult to identify 
the only places he cares to discover,—moved 
from the even tenor of his way neither into a 
superstitious acceptance of every idle foolery 
by the ridiculous stories of money-loving 
| priests, nor into a scarcely less credulous 
scepticism by an unreasoning rejection of the 
trustworthy evidence afforded by physical and 
| Scriptural facts. For example, who can mis- 
‘take, with the Bible in his hand and the places 
before his eyes, such spots as Bethany, Olivet, 
the Kidron, Sion, Moriah, Bethlehem, the 

| Jordan, the Dead Sea, Nazareth, the Sea of 
Galilee, Mount Carmel, and not a few others 

/ equally discernible? Of these neither super- 

| stition nor infidelity can rob us. 

| One of the spots which it is scarcely 

| possible to mistake I visited one day with 

lan intense interest. Leaving the city by St. 


| 


| Stephen’s gate, and descending by a some- 


what steep incline along the western slope | 


it is by no means certain that the site of this | of the Jehoshaphat valley, and crossing by a 
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rude stone bridge the course of the Kidron, I 
found myself in that shady, quietretreat, where 
on their way to Bethany for the night the 
Master and His little band so often found a 
fitting rendezvous. The Garden of Geth- 
semane, I found, was a little plot of ground, 
perhaps fifty or sixty yards square, ploughed 
for a crop, enclosed by a low crumbling wall, 
adorned by eight aged olive trees, and with 
two paths starting from it and leading to 
Bethany by each side of Olivet. About a 
stone’s throw off I observed a kind of grotto, 
which was said to be the scene of the 
“agony.” Here again was a jarring ekement 
thrown into the scene—a dead fly in the oint- 
ment ; but the ointment had its sacred per- 
fume notwithstanding, of which no supersti- 
tion could strip it. 

Men talk of “the decisive battle-fields of 
the world.” Here was a battle-field, com- 
pared with which all these battle-fields sink 
into utter insignificance. Hour after hour 
did I pass upon it, recalling its mysterious 
“agony” and gazing on its bitter “ cup.” 
Peopling its solitude with Satan’s embattled 
hosts, I seemed translated in spirit to that 
* hour and power of darkness,” when, amidst 
the unutterable writhings of the appalling 
conflict, the “‘ Captain of our salvation ”—the 
Lord “strong and mighty,” the Lord 
“mighty in battle”—achieved that triumph 
whose glories shall be the theme of the hal- 
lelujahs of the redeemed for ever. Woe 
betide me, thought I, if I retire not from such 
a scene a wiser, a holier, a more self-denying, 
a gladder, a better man ! 














CHAPTER XII.—JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA, 


For some days, we had been contemplating 
a little expedition to the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. 
horses and a guide, at one hundred and twenty 
piastres. Hoping to find night-quarters in 
the Greek convent of San Saba, we did not 
take our tent, and not much food, though the 
consul had warned me the previous evening 
that it was very doubtful if we would be ad- 
mitted without a letter from the Greek patri- 
arch. This he was good enough to offer to 
procure if we would defer our expedition for 








We arranged with a sheikh for three | 


little cavalcade consisted of our dragoman, 
the Arab guide, and our two selves, all 
mounted on Syrian horses. The saddles were 
hideous ; but we were by this time tolerably 
well accustomed to Arab riding, and we 
galloped on bravely and gaily. The weather 
had temporarily settled again, and nothing 
could be more exhilarating than the crisp, 
sharp air as we struck down through the 
gorge and round the south shoulder of Olivet 
on our way to the sacred river. 

Our route lay through the tract of country 
selected by the Lord as the scene of the 
parable of the man who “ fell among thieves.” 
Now, as then, a barren, rocky, inhospitable 
desert, it looked like a region where a good 
*¢ Samaritan,” “ passing that way,” might again 
find scope for his offices of kindness. Indeed, 
we had been apprised and gravely admonished, 
like most other travellers, on no account to 
risk ourselves on so hazardous a route without 
a military escort. But here, as elsewhere, we 
fearlessly prosecuted our way, unprotected by 
any arms save the tried armour of Him who 
hitherto had kept us in our goings. And our 
confidence was not misplaced. The only 
obstacles to be overcome were—not plunder- 
ing robbers, for not a human visage did we 
meet all the seven weary hours which it took 
us to reach the Jordan, but, as we approached 
the Jordan plain—vast mounds of white drs, 
left by the mountain torrents, and carried by 
them into gullies absolutely frightful. Through 
these gullies we were carried safely and boldly 
by our little Syrian horses, which, by a beau- 
| tiful adaptation of instinct, as we had already 
jlearnt on the hills of Judah, seemed as much 
‘at home on such paths as is the Alpine 
chamofs among its native rocks. 

It was “ the wilderness of Judea” we were 
traversing, and again and again my thoughts 
reverted that morning to the youthful Fore- 
runner, who had spent on those scenes 
his years of training for his great office, learning 
to “endure hardness,” and learning the still 
harder lesson of being content, though the 
greatest that had been born of women, to be 
nothing more than “the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness,” and announcing his com- 
ing Lord. It could not but occur to me, as I 
traversed the silent solitude, how strange a 














a day; but our arrangements were already 
made, and we determined to chance it—with 
what result the reader will presently learn. 
At five in the morning we emerged from 
the city gate, opened for us by the Turkish 
guard through a special permission obtained 
the day before, and proceeded by the Bethany 
road on our way to the Jordan Valley. Our 











sight it must have been to see gentle and 
simple, soldiers and civilians, Pharisees and 
Sadducees, infidels and proud religionists, 
crowding out day after day, and week after 
week, to be scalped with the incisive toma- 
hawk of this fearless preacher. And I felt 
humbled and ashamed of my own restiveness 
oftentimes under the yoke, when I remem- 
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|| covered that the attraction of the Jordan lies 


bered how that young man, after so brief a 


course, was left to languish in a prison and to 
die at the beck of a weak king and of his 
wicked paramour—a testimony to all time 
that God’s most eminent servants must be 
satisfied to be little here and great yonder. 
For about a mile before we reached the 
plain, the mountains around us had an aspect 
and form which plainly intimated that we were 
entering a region where the action of volcanic 
fire had once been not unknown. At nine 
o’clock we came in sight of Jericho, lying far 
to the left, at the head of the vale of the same 
name. We did not go north-east to the 
remnant of the old town of Rahab, but direct 
eastward, towards the junction of the Jordan 
with the Dead Sea. The waters of the river 
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mountains of Moab had their base very close 
to the river and the sea on the eastern side. 

It is a curious fact that only within a very 
recent period has any accurate knowledge 
been attained respecting the course of the 
Jordan from the Lake of Tiberias to the 
Dead Sea. The level of those two sheets of 
water was known to differ by about one 
thousand feet, and as the direct distance 
betwixt them was also known to be not more 
than sixty miles, no one could understand 
how a river so sluggish in its current could 
have a fall of more than sixteen feet in the 
mile. In 1848, however, the difficulty was 





solved by the investigations of the exploring 
expedition of the United States. On navi- 
gating the river with two metal boats trans- 


had been now for some time in view; and as | ported for the purpose from America, it was 


we reached the edge of the valley it seemed 
as if they were distant not many hundred 
yards. But not until we had traversed for 
three tedious hours the loamy, broken valley, 
galloping often as swiftly as our fleet Arab 





| 





found to contain not fewer than twenty-seven 
formidable rapids, in addition to many smaller 
ones, and also to have a course so exceedingly 
tortuous as to extend to about two hundred 
miles, instead of sixty as the crow flies. This 


steeds could carry us, did we at length, about | reduced the fall to about five feet per mile, 
noon, stand on the bank of the consecrated | and the mystery was at once explained. 


stream, and gaze with a certain indescribable | 


We bathed in the Dead Sea, and fully 


awe upon those waters which, after they had | verified all that we had read of the peculiarity 


in one age, at the presence of the ark of the 
covenant, “ stood up on an heap” and allowed 
Israel to “pass over upon dry ground,” in 
another age laved the sacred person of Him 
of whom the ark was a symbol, and witnessed 
the descent upon Him of the Holy Ghost, and 
heard the “voice,” saying, “This is My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

We were about a mile from the junction 
with the Dead Sea. The river was nearly at 
its lowest. “ Jordan,” said our divine Guide- 
book, “ overfloweth all his banks all the time 
of harvest.” A broad channel, now quite dry, 
told us how extensive must be that annual 
inundation. 

Crossing this channel, in breadth nearly 
one-half of the whole bed of the river at its 
flood, we pushed our way on foot through a 
jungle of very tall and thickly set reeds to the 
edge of the rolling waters. We soon dis- 


in its historical associations, not in any charm 
which the river itself or its banks can boast. 
It is a sluggish, muddy, deep-flowing stream, 
with not a pebble in its bed, or any fringe of 
greenness to relieve the dull monotony. Fol- 
lowing its course about a mile along its right 
bank, we reached, about one o’clock, its point 
of union with the Salt Lake, its waters flow- 
ing (something like the waters of the Rhone 
flowing into the Leman Lake) noiselessly 
and almost imperceptibly into the sea. The 














of its waters. The specific gravity of my body 
was so much less than that of the lake, that I 
floated quite easily on its surface. The salt 
held in solution was so powerful that my body 
after bathing was encrusted all over, and at 
night the skin had the appearance of scurvy. 
There was no tide ; but when the wind had 
made a little wave to advance somewhat 
farther than usual and then recede, the salt 
lay encrusted on the beach. Bituminous 
stones were scattered up and down every- 
where on the shore; and various articles made 
of them we afterwards bought at Bethlehem 
and at Jerusalem. Terrible hieroglyphics all | 
these things were to us of the appalling annals 
of the scene before us and around us. 

Opening my Bible, I read of this region | 
that once it had been “ well watered every- | 
| 





where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord” 
(Gen. xiii, ro). | But now what spectacle’ 
met my eye !— 
*« Above, around, below, 
In mountain or in glen, 
Nor tree, nor plant, norshrub, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power 
ried eyes may ken ; 
But all its rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone. ' 


No words can convey an adequate im- 
pression of the blank desolation. The plain 
all around, bare and barren—a few stunted 













































‘| «summoned up old memories which peopled 
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bushes here and there encrusted with salt, ; 
only serving to enhance the look of sterility,— | 
and the lake itself “a vast cauldron of metal, | 


| fused but motionless,” and for these seven- | 


and-thirty centuries the grave of once splen- | 
did cities and of their sinning thousands; | 
and then the memory of that morning, | 
recorded in the Book before me, when Abra- | 
ham “looked toward Sodom and Gerstanh, | 
and toward all the land of the plain, and | 
beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country | 
went up as the smoke ofa furnace ;” and yet | 
again the humiliating scene at the door of 
one of Sodom’s dwellings the previous night, | 
when the very proposal of Lot to the excited | 
mob indicated an already tainted purity, and 
the still more pitiable spectacle the next sun- | 
rise at the city’s gate, when the “ lingerer,” | 
yearning over the loved treasures which had 
decoyed him into the wicked community, was | 
rescued from imminent destruction only by | 
the powerful grasp of a messenger direct from | 
heaven ; and in fine, the stamp of the authority | 


| of the Lord Jesus, impressed so vividly upon 
| the historic record, and likening its events so 
| unmistakably to the great future still impend- 


| ing—how shall the emotions and the thoughts 


of that hour be fitly pictured ? i 
I have stood entranced in the presence of| 


| many ruins; I have trodden “the street of | 


tombs” in the exhumed city at the base of| 
Vesuvius, and, as I listened to the echo of my | 
steps on its desolated pavement a voice} 


| seemed to say to me from Pompeii’s opened | 


| the many majestic wrecks of— 


| of them, a thrill of awful horror went to the 


| seemed to speak from the blasted ruin :— 


grave— | 

“ Startle not with echoing sound the strangely solemn | 
presence ; 

Death is here in spirit, watches of a marble corpse. 


I have gazed, by the moon’s pale light, upon 
that stupendous ruin—the most majestic of 


“ Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So far renown’d, and with the spoils enrich’d 
Of nations.” 
and, as I climbed its crumbling walls, and in 
a lonely corner of one of its vast galleries 


anew the stupendous amphitheatre with its 
hundred thousand citizens of the once im- 
perial race, shouting their wild huzzas as 
martyr after martyr was brought forth to fight 
with the scarcely wilder beasts, and was hur- 
ried away from a world which was not worthy 


soul’s lowest depths, a voice, trumpet-tongued, 








«© man, thy Judge is righteous—noting, remember- 
ing, and weighing.” 





I have sat in the sheepfolds of the once 
imposing stronghold of the Philistines ; and, 
as I wandered among the memorials of her 
ancient grandeur, the watcher of that grave 
seemed to whisper in my ear the divine doom 
—‘* The sword of the Lord, how can it be 
quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it a charge 
against Ashkelon?” (Jer. xlvii. 7). I have 
sauntered over Judah’s desolated vineyards ; 
and as I looked, but vainly looked, amongst 
the poor remnant of its once teeming and 
rejoicing population for any sign of mirth or 
of gladness, an oppressive sadness brooded 
Over my spirit, a voice from that vast ruin— 
a people in ruins—appeared to say to me, 


|“ All the merry-hearted do sigh, the mirth of 


tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice 
endeth, the joy of the harp ceaseth” 


| (Is. xxiv. 7, 8).—But here, as I stood on 
‘the silent, blighted shore of that death-like 


lake, and thought of its appalling memories, 
how— 


‘On that plain, by wild waves covered now, 
Rose palace once, and sparkling pinnacle, 
On pomp and spectacle beamed morning’s glow, 
On pomp and festival the twilight fell. 


| Lovely and splendid all; but Sodom’s soul 


Was stained with blood, and pride, and perjury ; 

Long warned, long spared, till her whole heart was 
foul, 

And fiery vengeance on its clouds came nigh ; 


They rush, they bound, they howl, the men of sin— 

Still stooped the cloud, still burst the thicker 
blaze ; 

The earthquake heaved ! then sunk the hideous din ; 

Yon wave of darkness o’er their ashes strays ;” 

a solemnity more heart-piercing than I had 

ever known (not excepting even the experi- 

ence of the scene on the summit of the Great 

Pyramid) sat down upon my awe-stricken 

spirit. 

And then, as I pondered on another scene 
yet to come, whereof this scene, with all its 
terribleness, was but a faint foreshadow—as I 
pictured that other Sodom, the sin-stained 
seat of the great commercial and imperial 
antichrist of the last time, unconsciously 
sending upward its cry to heaven for the 
vengeance of a righteous Judge—as I saw 
before me, in these fire-scathed mountains, 
a type, not mistakable, of a visitation still to 
be, whose terrible realities I found written 
thus :—“ The streams of the land shall be 
turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into 
brimstone, and the land thereof shall become 
burning pitch ; it shall not be quenched night 
nor day ; the smoke thereof shall go up for 
ever” (Is. xxxiv. 9, 10), a visitation 
which, as it overtakes each one who has not 
‘gotten the victory over the beast,” and 
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whose name is not in the Lamb’s book of | scathed rocks, the liquid-tomb before me, 
life, shall, amidst the appalling silence which| what remained but that one should register 
succeeds the engulfing of the wreck, call| before God a solemn life-vow to lift one’s 





forth from the saints the adoring “ hallelujah” 
as its smoke rises up for ever and ever ;—as 
I beheld all this, delineated with so legible a 
distinctness in the blasted plain, the fire- 


voice like a trumpet and warn men every- 
| where to flee as on the very wings of eagles 
from “the wrath” which may any moment 
| “come” ? JOHN BAILLIE, B.D. 








DEAL WI 


THERE are no doubt some characters in 
which the tendency to deceive or to plan 
with cunning may be said to be innate; but 
those who have had much to do with children 
will the most readily grant that these cases 
are extremely rare; the disposition to deceit 
is nearly always the growth of habit, rather 
than the result of an original quality in the 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHARACTER: AND HOW TO 


TH THEM. 


No. III.—INsINCcERITY. 


their young minds. The standard of truth is 
thus lowered at the very beginning of life. 

If a child is himself made the victim -of 
deceit, he early loses his truthfulness, and 
turns in self-defence to the same weapons 
which are being used against himself. Thus, 
if a parent or teacher, in order to gain his own 
ends, is in the habit of imposing on children 





character. It springs up either in connection | by petty manceuvres, allowing them to be 
with certain other natural features, or as the | deluded by false ideas, or moving them to 
consequence of bad training on the part of|action by reasons which are not strictly true, 
those who have the care of children. It is in| the child will resort to the same means for 
itself a characteristic of later life rather | gaining his point, and a life which should be 
than of childhood, the strongest elements of|open as the day becomes a tangled web of 
which are simplicity and openness; and were | deceit. 

these carefully and wisely guarded, there would} There are of course many things in the 
be few characters in which this tendency to/ daily lives of parents and teachers which a 
duplicity would form a difficulty. The im-/|child cannot understand, and which only ex- 
portance of preventing the growth of deceit | perience can enable him to enter into; but 
is so great that a few hints may be suggested :|the child should never at any time have 
first in regard to the early training of children | occasion to feel that there is an effort on the 
in truth, before taking up those cases where| part of those about him to hide any of their 
the habit has been acquired, or where it arises | actions from him. Children may misunder- 
out of other features of the character, or is| stand the motives of some actions, and for 
plainly a natural quality. The perfect truth- | that reason it may appear desirable to con- 
fulness of all parents and teachers is neces-| ceal from them the actions themselves; but 
sary to preserve unsullied the truthfulness of| far more harm is done, both in regard to the 
children. This, it may be considered, can be | effect of the action on the child, and in the 
taken for granted, but the fact is that there} place of respect held by the parent, if it be 
are so many petty falsenesses and social lies| discovered that certain things are done in 
practised by those around children, which a! secret which are not acknowledged openly. 














simple, intelligent child notices continually, 
but which from their frequency and custom do 
not strike those who have lived longer in the 
world, that there are many children who will 
ask wonderingly why is it wrong in us to say 
anything that is untrue, and yet grown-up 
persons continually do so? And unless a 
satisfactory answer can be given to this ques- 
tion the conviction of a certain falseness in 
the world around them is early forced upon 


| It is a better moral training for the child in 
every way if an explanation is sometimes 
given why a certain rule or principle appears 
to be set aside under particular conditions, 
and the relation of the action shown to some 
higher law, instead of attempting concealment 
for fear a child should mistake the motive. 
Anything which gives the impression of shame 
or secrecy on the part of those around child- 
ren is most destructive to their simple trust ; 
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and whatever care may be taken, the actions | involuntarily attempt to defeat it by greater 
of the whole household are generally better | cunving ;.if the parents succeed in again out- 
known to the children of the family than to any | witting the children, the skill of the latter is 
other of its members. The family life should, | further exercised and developed in some 
therefore, be as open and free from mystery | more elaborate trickery, so that the training 
as possible in every way. Many parents and | becomes nothing more than that struggle to 
teachers haye an idea that they sustain their | outwit others which so lowers and degrades 
own dignity by surrounding even the simple | the character in the business world. 

actions of their daily life with a certain! Children are often taught falseness by the 
obscurity. Thus if a visit is to be paid, a| appeal which is sometimes made to them 
letter to be written, or some business attended | respecting the necessity of doing certain 
to, of no real importance or significance, the | things in order that they may affear to have 
details are carefully concealed from thechild-| certain qualities, or of avoiding certain 
ren, or worse still, are spoken of in strange / actions in order that they may not affear to 
ambiguous terms before them, with the idea | possess certain faults. ‘The plain idea here 
that they are to receive the impression of! suggested to them is, that they are to repre- 
their utter distance from the life and affairs | sent themselves to others as amiable, generous, 
of their elders. But hence arises one of the! or refined by their words or actions, whether 
first lessons in the dangerous habit of con-| the true springs of these virtues are in them 











cealment, a lesson which children soon learn | 
to.put in practice respecting their own little | 
proceedings, 
Harshness respecting trifling faults arising 
from carelessness, such as little negligences, | 
accidents, or thoughtless unpunctuality, is| 
again a fruitful source of duplicity in children. 
A timid child, sensitive to the loss of even a'| 
moment’s love and favour, will be tempted 
involuntarily to utter an untruth if severity) 
be practised in regard to these things. 
The very abruptness of a question is in itself! 
enough to startle a nervous child into an un- 
truthful reply, and in dealing with a child of 
this description great care is needed to avoid 
the suddenness with which an accusation is 
made. 
The very care with which some parents 
attempt to train their children in s¢rzc¢ truth- | 
fulness defeats its own object by its exag- 
gerated attempts to secure literal truth rather 
than the spirit of honest, fearless veracity. 
If a parent allow himself such a misuse of 
words as to call a figure of speech a lie, he| 
cannot wonder if his child, with no greater 
want of discrimination, should learn to regard 
a lie as a figure of speech, or imagine truth 
and falsehood to rest in words alone. 
Attention has already been drawn in these | 
pages to the injurious effect on the character | 
of girls by the system of espionage carried on 
in some schools. A taste for intrigue and 
skill in deception are continually developed 
by this miserable plan. ‘The same system on 
a smaller scale is sometimes adopted in fami- 
lies, where the parents sét themselves to spy 
into the little affairs of their children, and 
make it their endeavour to catch them un- | 
awares in some fault. As soon as children | 
perceive the kind of principle at work, they 


or not. 

Something of the same result is obtained 
if the imitation of others as examples is 
pressed too strongly upon children. A false 
kind of life is often thus established which is 
little short of hypocrisy, and children learn to 
affect feelings they do not experience, and to 
repeat words which have no true significance 
forthem. Those who can remember the days 
when the memoirs of precocious children 
formed so large a part of a child’s reading, 
will understand the danger of encouraging 
in children any tendency to imitate phases of 
feeling or modes of conduct, and will only 
rarely make use of appeals to examples. 
Even in the youngest child, all that is good, 
pure, and elevated must begin from within, 
and be a part of himself. It is therefore 
necessary also to be careful that the parent 
or teacher should not have his ideal of child- 
hood fixed too much in one type, or he will 
strive so persistently to bend and twist every 
child, fresh from that creating Hand whose 
works are infinite in their diversity, into 
accordance with his narrow plan, that more or 
less of falseness will be apparent in the re- 
sult. There are two classes of persons who 
generally train children the most truthfully, 
and these are the simplest and the highest 
minds. The first has no fixed ideal, the 
second has an ideal as many-sided as human 
nature itself; but between these are a number 
of persons who with a little imagination 
create for themselves a single image of what 
a child should be, and use all their endeavours 
to form every child after their own special 
model. A common appeal of such persons 
is to express great grief that their children 
should be in any way different from the 
approved type, and the children themselves, 
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vexed at not resembling the parent’s ideal of a 
good child, and fearful of thus losing a portion 
of their favour and love, will bring all a child’s 
ready gift of imitation into exercise, in order 
to produce a resembiance of that which by 
nature they cannot really be. The perfect 
truth and simplicity of childhood are thus 
sullied, and a false appearance is assumed. 
In dealing with a child in whom a habit of 
duplicity has already been engendered by a 
false system of training, it will be found 
necessary at first to sacrifice almost every- 
thing to the one end of restoring confidence 
and openness. Many things must be over- 
looked in the conduct, others rebuked only 
with extreme gentleness until all fear has 
been removed as a motive for falsehood. 
Perfect openness on the part of the teacher 
in regard to his conduct and life, and trust 
placed in the child, will often shortly renew 
the truthfulness which has been lost. 


so frank and fearless, and he never doubted 
them. They knew that he not only required 
truth from his pupils, but that his own life 
had no concealments from them in it; nor 
were his words mere formal phrases, meant 
only to agree with the réé of the school- 
master. A child will soon be ashamed of 
his own habit of duplicity, in association with 
a teacher who treats him with confidence, 
placing his own life openly before him, and 
never deluding him with exaggerated state- 
ments, or appeals to false motives. 

It is necessary to be careful in dealing with 
a character in which the habit of untruthful- 
ness has been acquired, not to attempt its 
cure by starting with strong denunciations 
against falsehood, and severe punishment for 
the first transgressions against veracity. This 
line of conduct may have the effect of only 
leading to a deeper cunning, in order to con- 
ceal the hold which deceit has over the 
character. It is not easy at once to break off 
a habit of false speaking, and we must guard 
against leading into the temptation to hide 
one lie by telling ‘many more in its support. 
At the same time constant watchfulness will 
be required over the words of an untruthful 
child, and if these show appearancé of equivo- 
cation they must be taken up boldly at once. 

Where a habit of secrecy and concealment 
has sprung up from a system of repression, 
it will be important to encourage the natural 
expression of feeling and thought by sym- 
pathy and interest; but if the reserve be that 
mere natural closing of the character and 
conduct, which has been adopted in self- 








Boys | 
at Rugby in Arnold’s time used to feel that | 
they could not tell him a lie, he was himself | 








defence against the injudicious attempts of 
older persons to pry into recesses of feeling 
and sacred reserves in a child, the better 
plan is to let the child feel at once that all his 
rights will be delicately guarded, and no intru- 
sion permitted into anything he does not pre- 
fer to unveil. It is difficult for some persons 
to understand the pain which it is to others 
to have to share their thoughts and feelings 
with those who may not perfectly understand 
them ; and that rough kind of questioning 
which insists in knowing all the little inno- 
cent reserves of a child’s nature, teaches 
deceit rather than frankness. 

Whilst it will be found in most cases that 
children have acquired a habit of untruthful- 
ness from a want of care in their early train- 
ing, yet there are some few characters in whom 


| there seems to be a natural tendency to de- 


light in practising deception on others. To 
find that they have the power of deluding 
those around them seems to afford a certain 
gratification to them, and they will set their 
invention to work for the mere purpose of 
mystifying or deceiving more truthful, and 
therefore more credulous natures. The 
slightest indications of such a tendency should 
at once rouse the watchful concern of those 
who have the care of children, for it may soon 
be indulged to such an extent as to become 
a species of disease. ‘The stories of notorious 
impostors, who have for no purpose but a love 
of deluding others carried on systems of fraud, 
the practices of very many, to say the least, 
of what are called “ spiritualistic mediums,” 
all show what a powerful passion this tendency 
to impose on others may become by frequent 
indulgence. Where this morbid impulse ap- 
pears in any form in a child it should be taken 
up at once with great decision and thoroughly 
exposed ; it will be necessary also to guard 
most carefully against being deluded at any 
time, even to the length of appearing distrust- 
ful and suspicious in such cases, for nothing so 
excites and strengthens the tendency to impo- 
sition as any success. In cases of this kind 
untruth should be severely punished, and the 
meanness and disgrace of such attempts to 
play on the trust and straightforward belief of 
persons of a higher integrity should be strongly 
shown in its true dishonour. In order to avoid 
in every way the practice of this most dan- 
gerous tendency, it is better to prevent among 
children the habit of playing practical jokes, 
because, though the deception itself may 
appear harmless and momentary, yet the en- 
joyment generally arises from the complete- 
ness of the delusion, and is thus founded on 
the same skilful play upon credulity. 
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In dealing with a child who has a tendency 
to deceit, little good work can be done by 
merely insisting on verbal accuracy. The 
cure must go deeper than the tongue, and 
however important may be the step which is 
gained in checking the habit of incorrect 
speech, it is at best but a shallow improvement 
unless it is accompanied by truth in the heart. 
To accomplish any part of this deeper work 
the character must be thoroughly opened ; 
and this cannot be done at once; time and 
patience are required, and long and earnest 
watching ; the confidence of the child must 
be gained ; his own good-will must be en- 
gaged in the struggle against his besetting 
sin; his conscience will need to be en- 
lightened, for nothing so sears the moral sen- 


sitiveness as deceit. And the love of truth in 
its beauty, nobleness, and honour must be in- 
spired. Above all, there must be brought to 
the work continual prayer for the aid of the 
Spirit of truth, in whose power alone can this 
stronghold of the evil one be successfully as- 
saulted. It is but little help we can receive 
from fellow-workers in the same field, for 
the circumstances of character and life are 
infinite in their variety ; but it is to the daily 
guidance of the Good Shepherd that we must 
look in all our efforts to feed His lambs, so 
that they may grow and thrive, free from the 
sickliness and distortions of unchecked ten- 
dencies to evil, and become obedient to His 
rule. 





ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 


ENGLEFIELD GRANGE. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XI.—ENGLEFIELD. 


A FEW miles from Meadow Farm, the birth- 
place of Edward Armstrong, stood a noble- 
man’s mansion, which in spite of modern 
alterations and adornments, gave numerous 
proofs of its antiquity., The building formed 
three sides of a square, the fourth enclosed by 
iron railings and a curiously: carved gate, 
gilded escutcheons and coats of arms forming 
its chief ornaments. The house stood on the 
brow of a hill, looking across the town of 
Basingstoke, which lay beneath it at a distance 
of a few miles. 

A streamlet, issuing in little rills from 
springs on the summit of the ascent, fell in 
tiny cascades through woody glens and arti- 
ficial grottoes till it approached the house. 
Here it formed a miniature lake on which the 
majestic swans sailed in stately pride. Con- 
tinuing its course, it passed under a rustic 
bridge, a limpid stream, in which the speckled 
trout sported, fearless of the angler’s line, 
beneath the shadow of lofty elms or gracefully 
bending willows. 

Within, the house was equally attractive. 
A large hall occupied the centre of the build- 
ing, its lofty dimensions reaching to the roof, 
and lighted by tall narrow windows which 
faced the entrance gates. From this hall, 
doors and a noble staircase led to other 
apartments, the dining-room and drawing- 
room occuyping a similar*space at the back. 
In the former room, a few days after the 
marriage of Arthur Franklyn to Fanny Hal- 





ford, a family party were assembled at break- 
fast. From a deep .oriel window, with its 
lattice and diamond panes open to the sweet 
perfumed air of spring, could be seen, not only 
gardens, shrubberies, and a richly wooded 
park, but a distant prospect of hill and valley, 
field and meadow, equalled, no doubt, but not 
often surpassed in our fertile island. 

The furniture of the room, though suited to 
its antique architecture, wore an appearance 
of brightness which the light though simple 
morning attire of some of its occupants 
greatly increased. 

The party consisted of three ladies, a 
gentleman in the prime of life, and a youth 
of sixteen. The eldest of the ladies, though 
pale and delicate, appeared almost too youth- 
ful to be the mother of the two girls of seven- 
teen and nineteen who sat at the table by her 
side. 

The younger of them had the Zimes news- 
paper in her hand, and appeared to be deeply 
engaged in examining its first column. The 
elder presided at the breakfast-table. 

‘“* Well, Dora,” said her father, ‘what have 
you found in the paper interesting enough to 
make you oblivious to the fact that your 
breakfast is getting cold?” 

““Why, papa,” she replied laughing, “I 
am not particularly interested, but puzzled 
with the advertisement of a wedding. The 
house of the bride’s father has the same 
name as ours,—at least, not exactly; but 
listen, papa. 

“*On the 6th inst., at the parish church, 
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Kilburn, Arthur Leigh Franklyn, Esq., soli- 
citor, of Clement’s Inn, London, and Brook 
House, Clapton, to Frances Clara, only 
daughter of Dr. Halford, Englefield Grange, 
Kilburn.’ ” 

“ Halford’s daughter married!” exclaimed 
the earl, for such he was ; “ truly indeed time 
flies : it seems but the other day that he and 
I were travelling together on the Continent, 
and studying men and manners.” 

“Oh, papa, I remember now. Dr. Halford 
was your tutor. I thought I had heard the 
name ; but how came his house to be called 
Englefield Grange?” 

“A liberty rather, I should say,” remarked 
the young heir to the title and estate, Lord 
Robert, Viscount Woodville. 

“My /riend James Halford,” said Earl 
Rivers, with a stress upon the word, “intended 
it as a compliment, Robert, yet he waited for 
my father’s permission before he named his 
house Englefield Grange. My conscience 
smites me for having neglected him so long. 
I must pay them a visit this season while we 
are in London.” 

“TI have heard your mother speak of 
Dr. Halford,” said Lady Rivers; “did he 
not marry your sister’s governess?” 

“Yes, Clara Marston. Why, it must be 
two or three and twenty years ago. They 
lived at Bayswater for some time after their 
marriage, but I have seen nothing of them 
since they removed to Kilburn.” 

“ And this daughter, papa,” said Lady Dora, 
“ did you ever see her?” 

“ Well, my dear, I have some recollection 
of a little dark-eyed girl named Fanny, to 
whom I was introduced in one of my visits at 
Bayswater. She was then, I should say, 
about ten years old, and the Halfords have 
resided nearly eleven years at Kilburn.” 

“* Tf the little girl was named Fanny, papa, 
she must be the same who has just married, 
for the name in the paper is Frances. Oh 
yes,” added Lady Dora, after another glance 
at the Zimes, “and it says only daughter, so 
this must be the bride.” 

“You appear greatly interested in this 
young married lady, my dear,” said her father. 

Lady Dora blushed. Her interest was only 
that of girls of seventeen in all ranks of society 
about brides in general, and one in particular 
if her age, parentage, and antecedents are 
known. “I think I am interested now,” re- 
plied the young lady, “ because you knew the 
bride when she was a little girl, and her father 
was your tutor; but the name of Englefield 
first attracted me in the newspaper. Papa,” 
she continued after a slight pause, during 








which no one spoke, “Englefield is a 
strange title for any house, especially such a 
beautiful estate as this. Do you know how 
it originated ?” 

“ From nothing very mysterious or roman- 
tic,” said her father, laughing,—“at least, 
none that I ever heard of. According to the 
etymology of the word, however, we ought to 
be descended from the gipsies, for Engle is 
evidently derived from the old Saxon word 
Ingle, which signifies a hearth or chimney 
comer. Ingle or Engle in a field, as the 
name of this estate implies, must denote 
a cosy, homelike fireplace, in a meadow or 
on a common, such as only gipsies can invent. 
But you must decide upon this matter yourself, 
Dora,” continued the earl, as he rose and 
looked at his watch; “I have no time for 
farther discussion upon the origin of a name 
which belonged to this estate more than 400 
years ago.” 

“ How very absurd you are, Dora!” said her 
elder sister when the earl had left the room, 
“just as if it mattered to us what originated 
the name of an estate which has descended 
to papa through so many generations. And 
why you should be interested about the 
marriage of a schoolmaster’s daughter I 
cannot imagine.” 

“A schoolmaster’s daughter!” repeated 
Lady Dora, “I did not know Dr. Halford 
kept a school.” 

“He does, my dear,” said Lady Rivers, 
gently, “but Dr. Halford and his wife are 
truly well-bred people, and their profession 
has never lessened the respect and kind in- 
terest with which both your father and grand- 
father have always treated them.” 

Lady Mary Woodville shrugged her shoul- 
ders ;' she had been a frequent visitor at her 
grandmother’s, the Dowager Lady Rivers, and 
this lady’s influence and opinions had fostered 
in the heart of Lady Mary her natural pride 
of birth, and a foolish contempt for those 
who had to work for their living. 

“ You have not much to boast of, Mary,” | 
said her brother, laughing, as he rose from 
his seat and approached the window, “ if, as 
papa suggests, we are descended from the 
gipsies.” 

“‘ What nonsense you talk, Robert!” replied 
his sister. 

“ Well, perhaps I ought to have addressed 
you, Dora, instead of Mary, for with your 
brown face and your flashing black eyes you 
are an out-and-out little gipsy;” but as the 
youth spoke, his glance of affection too plainly 
proved that the “little gipsy ” was a favourite 
sister. 
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“T am like papa, Robert,’ she replied,|she could hear the footsteps ascending the 
good-naturedly. stairs to the drawing-room. 

“Of course you are, my dear,” said Lady| ‘Some gentleman about pupils,” said Kate 
Rivers, “and he has nothing of the gipsy about | to herself, as she returned to her occupation. 
him, but do not waste time in talking non-| Yet she could not get rid of the idea that the 
sense,—Robert, I thought you asked Dora to! visitor was not exactly of the same stamp as 
ride with you this morning, and the sooner | those who generally presented themselves at 
you order the horses the better, for this | Englefield Grange. 
bright April weather may not continue all| Meanwhile Dr. Halford’s man-servant had 
day.” |placed a card in his master’s hand which 

Lord Robert hastened to follow his mother’s | made him rise hastily from his desk, leave the 
advice, while Lady Dora gladly escaped from | schoolroom to the care of the assistants, and 
the room to prepare for her ride. | hasten upstairs to welcome his visitor. 

This little peep into the domestic habits} As the two gentlemen shook hands, so 
and manners of the family at Englefield will| many recollections of the past thronged to 
give our readers some idea of the pleasant|their memories that neither for a moment 
home in which James Halford met his future|could utter a word. Lord Rivers recovered 
wife, Clara Marston, in the years gone by. himself first. 

The present Earl Rivers, who had been} “Doctor,” he said, the old familiar title 
Dr. Halford’s pupil for three years from the | coming naturally to his lips, “ I am positively 
age of twenty-one, had reached his forty-fifth|ashamed to meet you again after so many 
year at the time of which we write. Well! years of neglect, but here I am at last, to 
might Lady Rivers assert that there was/| plead for myself, and ask you and your wife 
nothing of the gipsy in his appearance, in| to forgive me.” 
spite of the dark eyes and hair in which, as| ‘“‘ Lord Rivers,” replied Dr. Halford, “ there 
well as in features, his youngest daughter so is nothing to forgive. I know too well what 
strongly resembled him. Lord Rivers’ tall, the demands upon the time of a man in your 
commanding figure, noble bearing,and marked | position must be, and my old pupil will 
features belonged tothe classwhichan English- | always be welcome at Englefield Grange ;” 
man designates aristocratic. Yet he had no and as the gentleman spoke he placed a 
proud assumption of superiority on this|chair for his visitor and begged him to be 
account. Although polished and refined, seated. 
and a true English gentleman of the olden| “And this is the house you have named 
times, his manners were simple and unobtru- after Englefreld,” said the Earl. ‘‘ Well, it is 
sive ; and now, as he rides his horse slowly a charming spot; and what a splendid pros- 
through the park and along the road to the pect from that window !” he added, rising and 
station, he recalls with pain the fact that he approaching to obtain a more extended view. 
has neglected his friend Dr. Halford long “I feel myself honoured by your choice of a 
enough for his little daughter, Fanny whose | name for such a residence.” 
marriage is in the Zimes, to grow to woman-: “It can scarcely be called an honour,” said 
hood and become a bride. the doctor, “ but this house is a great improve- 

“I will pay them a visit next week,” was | ment upon the one at Bayswater ; do you re- 
his decision at length as he put his horse into | member it, Lord Rivers ?” 

a canter. “ Indeed I do, to my regret. My last visit 

April had fulfilled its proverbial destiny. | there must be nearly ten years ago, and that 
It had passed away in “showers” and sun-| reminds me—I will make my confession at 
shine, leaving behind as its trophies the once—I saw in the Times of last week a 
** May flowers” which were to gladden the | notice of the marriage of your only daughter. 
earth with their beauty and fragrance in this|I suppose the little Fanny I met at my last 
the first summer month of the year. visit. The name of Englefield Grange at- 

One morning, while Kate Marston was|tracted my youngest daughter's notice, and 
busy in one of the rooms overlooking the | when she pointed it out to me I felt inclined 
road, she saw a gentleman on horseback stop |to say, like the chief butler in Pharaoh’s 
at the gate and alight. She heard the peal of | court, ‘I do remember my faults this day.’ ” 
the gate bell, and then the question to the} “My dear Lord Rivers,” began Dr. Hal- 
man-servant who answered jit,— ford, but the visitor stopped him. 

“Is Dr. Halford at home?” “TJ will not say another word on the sub- 

The next moment the tall figure of a|ject, doctor. And now tell me all about your 
stranger to Kate approached the house, and| daughter ; whom she has married, and how 
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| years younger than on the day when Mrs. | 
| Armstrong called upon him to arrange about | Whither are you going?” 
| her little boy; a man still in the prime of} “Tosend Thomas out to the groom about 
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many sons you have, And one question I, As he left the drawing-room she met him 

should have asked first, —how is Mrs. Halford ? | on the stairs. 

I must not go away without seeing her.” “Lord Rivers is here, Clara,” was his 
Dr. Halford was at this time fourteen | flurried remark. 

“TI know it, my dear; everything is ready. 


life, scarcely ten years older than his late| the horses. You go up to the visitor; he is 
pupil, yet the parting with his only daughter | going to lunch with us.” 
had sprinkled the first grey streaks in his dark! “Do not be long,” she said, as she 
hair, and already aged him in appearance. | continued her way upstairs and entered the 
Lord Rivers had brought to his memory the | room. 
occasion to which his lordship had referred.| Lord Rivers started forward with pleasure 
On that last visit at Bayswater, Fanny, the | to receive her, and in a very few minutes they 
eldest, had not been the ondy girl: his family | were talking eagerly of old times at Englefield, 
consisted then of five children ; four of these | when the earl, then Lord Woodville, a youth 
he had lost during a few succeeding years, |in his teens, had been sometimes a trouble- 
and of the two boys born since, his son Henry | some intruder on the school hours or music 
alone survived. and drawing lessons of his two young sisters, 
The bereaved father felt that while the loss; Miss Marston’s pupils. : 
of his daughter Fanny was such a recentevent| Presently Dr. Halford joined them ; he was 
he must nerve himself before he could call/ more able to touch upon family sorrows with 
up old memories to enlighten his kind his wife for an ally, and a great amount of the 
visitor. | sad part of the details was got over before the 
Lord Rivers, he knew, was actuated by the | summons to lunch. f j 
kindest interest in questioning him on the) In one point, however, Lord Rivers did 
past, and the earl’s present ideas about| some real good. 
Fanny’s marriage were formed on the suppo-| Dr. Halford was expressing a kind of 
sition that it was a matter for congratulation, | mournful regret that his daughter’s marriage 
and a time of joyful hopes. All this was/| should take her so far away from home, when 
evident to Dr. Halford, and he gladly seized | Lord Rivers interrupted him. : 
upon the opportunity offered by the mention| ‘My dear doctor, you are not keeping 
of Mrs. Halford’s name to say,— 'pace with the times. In the present day a 
“ Lord Rivers, you will stay and lunch with voyage to Australia is not more distant as re- 
us in our plain simple way ; you must not re-| gards time than America or even the 
fuse, indeed you must not, for the sake of Mediterranean in years gone by. And the 
olden times,” he added quickly, as he noticed wonderful facility of communication by post 
a look of hesitation in his friend’s face. unites friends personally separated by thou- 
“I do not mean to refuse,” said his lord-| sands of miles as closely in these days of rapid 
ship, “but I was thinking about the horses travelling as those who a hundred years ago 
and my groom; if he could be told to take merely occupied different parts of our own 


them to the inn for an hour or so, and get little island.” 





provender for them and himself, I will gladly 
remain with you to lunch.” 
Glad of an excuse to leave the room and 


“Very true,” replied Dr. Halford, “yet, 
still—” and he paused. 
“Not satisfied yet?” exclaimed Lord 


tell Mrs. Halford of the arrival, Dr. Halford, Rivers, cheeringly, as they descended to the 
with a hasty apology and a promise to send dining-room. “Are you more hopeful about 
the order of Lord Rivers to the groom, left your daughter, Mrs. Halford?” ‘ 
the gentleman to himself. “T am getting more reconciled to her loss, 
But Mrs. Halford, the Clara Marston of was the reply, “and perhaps in time the in- 
olden times, was more calm and self-possessed terchange of letters and news of Fanny’s 
in cases of emergency than her erudite hus- happiness will complete the cure.” 
band. She had heard from Kate ofthe ar- During luncheon the conversation became 
rival of a gentleman on horseback, and from more cheerful, and Lord Rivers was about to 
Thomas the name on the card. express his regret that he must leave such 
Giving orders at once for lunch to be pre- pleasant society, when the door opened and 
pared in the private dining-room, she made a little blue-eyed boy of about eight years 
some trifling addition to her dress, and old entered the room. with 
waited for a summons from her husband. “ Ah,” exclaimed the visitor, “this 1s your 
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youngest child, doctor, I suppose, of whom | is ‘something to buy. you any books you wish 

you were speaking just now.—Come here, for, and you must call them my present.” 

my little man, and shake hands with papa’s| The child for a moment looked bewildered, 

friend.” 'then he turned to his father with inquiring 
The boy advanced fearlessly and placed ley es. 

his little hand in that of his father's old pupil,| “Thank Lord Rivers for his kind present, 

while he looked in the face of Lord Rivers | Henry,” said his father, “and when you have 

with bright, intelligent eyes, and that peculiar | delivered my message to Mr. Howard you can 

smile which even in childhood added such a | return here.” 

charm to the face of Henry Halford. | “Thank you, Lord Rivers,” said the child ; 
“My only boy, Henry, and my only child | and then with an earnest look in the noble- 


now, I may say,” was the remark of the | man’s face he asked, “ Was papa your tutor | 


father, in a rather sad tone. |once ?” 

“TI see nothing in that fact calculated to | “Yes, my boy,” said the earl; and ‘as he 
make you speak sadly, doctor,” said the noble- | stooped to kiss the bright, intelligent face, 
man, pushing back the brown curls from the | he added, “ And now go and deliver papa’s 
child’s broad white forehead. “There is| message.” 


room for any amount of knowledge here,I| With a quick movement the boy, turning to | 


should say. Are you fond of your books, my |his father, placed the sovereign in his hand, 
boy ?” and hastily left the room. 


“T like reading history,” replied Henry,| ‘What a splendid boy!” was the earl’s re- | 


simply,—* all about those wonderful Greeks} mark as the door closed on the child. 


and Romans, and the great Northmen that |“ What do you intend to make of him? he has | 


conquered so many countries,” and then the | genius enough for any position.” = 
child paused suddenly, as if ashamed of his} “I hope to send him to the university,” 


enthusiasm. Teplied Dr. Halford, “and if I find he has | 


Lord Rivers, with a glance at the radiant | any predilection that way, I shall encourage 
face of the proud mother, drew the boy nearer him to take orders,” 
to him, and said,— “Almost a pity, doctor, to bury such 

“Go on, Henry, tell me what books you talents in the church, and limit the young 
like best; have you begun to learn Latin) man’s income to # too a year as a curate.” 
yet?” “‘T shall be guided by the boy’s own 

“Oh yes, sir,” said Henry, “I've been all) wishes, but if I find he desires to become a 
through my Latin grammar and the Delectus, clergyman as earnestly as I did, I will not 
and now I’m learning Greek.” raise a single obstacle in his path.” 


“So you mean to be a learned man like) ‘Well, no,” said Lord Rivers, rising as | 


your father, eh, Master Henry?” Thomas entered with the information that the 
“TI don’t know, sir; but I should like to horses were at the door. “I can quite under- 
be a learned man very much.” stand your wish that your son should not be 
“ And I dare say you will, if you study very thwarted in his hopes as you were ; and re- 
hard.” member one thing,—if in the years to come 
Lord Rivers glanced at his old tutor as he | your son Henry should become a clergyman, 
spoke, and said, “ What do you mean to make | I have two livings in my gift, one of which 
of this boy, doctor ?”’ shall be his as soon as it becomes vacant after 
“Go into the schoolroom, Henry,” said his he is ordained.” 
father, “‘and ask Mr. Howard to assemble Before the delighted parents could express 
the classes for afternoon school.” 
Henry turned to obey. Lord Rivers/little boy made his appearance, and ac- 
detained him a moment. companied his father to the gate with the 
“May I ?” he said, holding a sovereign in | visitor. 
his hand, which could only be seen by Dr.| The child’s eager admiration of the beauti- 
Halford. “ Justa trifle to purchase any books ful high-bred animal which the earl m unted, 
he may choose, and consider them my pre-| and indeed of the earl himself, was so en- 
sent.” thusiastic that it formed an epoch in his life 
There was a silent acquiescence to this) never to be forgotten while memory should 
appeal, which Lord Rivers quickly under-| last. 
stood. | Not more lasting and real was the earl’s 
Turning to the boy he placed the sovereign | promise in the memory of the doctor and his 
in his hand, saying, “ Good-bye, Henry ; there | wife ; and this promise, added to the fact that 
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Henry Halford’s talents and wishes tended | 
the same way, led to the results which have | 
been described in the preceding chapters of | 
this history. | 

Perhaps Dr. Halford, whose character was 
not hopeful, did not allow himself to trust too | 
much in the earl’s promise. He remembered | 
the words, “‘ Put not your trust in princes, for | 
vain is the help of man.” Yet it influenced | 
him to a certain extent, for he felt convinced | 
that if his old pupil lived, and the oppor- | 
tunity presented itself, Lord Rivers was not | 
likely to forget his promise. 


CHAPTER XII.—F1IRST IMPRESSIONS, 


Mary ARMSTRONG returned home after leav- 
ing Freddy at school quite unaware of the 
disturbance her appearance had created in the 
mind of Henry Halford ; and indeed so per- 
fectly indifferent, that after removing her 
walking dress she entered the dining-room 
where her mother sat, and said,— 

“T did not see Dr. Halford, mamma, he 
was engaged in the schoolroom, but his son 
took charge of Freddy.” 

“His son! Ah, yes, I remember he spoke 
of a son who was studying for the Church. 
From Dr. Halford’s description I should say | 
this son was a man of very studious habits.” | 

“‘ Yes, mamma, and I am sure he must be, | 
for he appears quite unused to the society of 
ladies ; he hesitated, and stammered, and 
seemed hardly able to say a word: he did 
manage, however, to explain that he expected 
to see Mrs. Armstrong. I set him down as 
a bookworm at once.” | 

Mrs. Armstrong glanced at her daughter: 
she was not one of those foolish mothers who 
overrate the charms of their daughters, but 
a thought she could not repress made her fear 
that this son of Mr. Halford’s might be a 
dangerous acquaintance. A kind of presenti- 
ment of evil made her look at Mary intently 
as she took her German books from a side | 
table and commenced studying the language 
just then coming into vogue. 

There was a look of perfect indifference on 
the face which Mrs. Armstrong so carefully | 
studied, and yet she could not help saying 
suddenly, ‘‘ What sort of young man is Dr. 
Halford’s son in appearance, Mary?” 

The sound of her mother’s voice made 
Mary look up with a start from a difficult | 
exercise. “Haden sie /” she exclaimed aloud ; 
and then, “Oh, mamma, I beg your pardon, | 
did you not ask me a question? I have such | 
a puzzling sentence here, and I quite forget | 
what Herr Kling told me about it.” 


| dark, and without a looking-glass. 


“Tt was nothing of importance, my dear,” 
said her mother, as carelessly as she could 
speak ; “I only asked you what sort of a 
young man Dr. Halford’s son is in appear- 
ance.” 

“ Handsome or plain, you mean, mamma,” 
was the reply: “certainly not handsome, and 
his hair looked as if, while poring over a book, 
he had been pushing it up with his hands till 
it stood on end like pussy’s tail when she is 
angry.” 

** My dear, what a comparison !” said her 
mother, with a laugh and a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, But Mary felt ashamed of her descrip- 
tion. 

“T ought not to speak in this way, mamma, 
I know ; the fact is, when I found young Mr. 
Halford so confused, I avoided looking at 
him ; but he is a gentleman, I could see that, 
and his hair is black. He appeared to be 
careless about his dress and appearance, and 
that added to his confused manner, made 
me think he was a bookworm. You know, 
mamma, two or three of papa’s friends who 
are so wrapped up in science and literature 
fidget me dreadfully when they dine here. 
Mr. Barnett, the great engineer, often has his 
collar on one side, or a button off his boots, 
and they all look as if they dressed in the 
So I sup- 
pose young Mr. Halford will be just the same. 
Oh, mamma, please don’t make me talk any 
more,” she added, glancing at the clock. 
“ Herr Kling will be here in half an hour, 
and I am not yet ready for him.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was quite contented to 
remain silent. The easy and rather satirical 
tone in which Mary spoke of Dr. Halford’s 
son removed all apprehension from her 
mind for the present. 

Mr. Armstrong she knew too well would 


'harshly oppose marriage for his daughter 


with any man who did not possess the means 
of making a handsome settlement on his 
wife and raising her to the position of her 
mother’s relations. Neither of Mary’s parents 


| wished her to marry young : the idea of losing 
her was agony to Mrs. Armstrong, and a con- 


stant dread had now arisen in the mother’s 


| heart lest this new position in a country home, 


which had already drawn them into society, 
might lead Mary to form a girlish attachment 
not in accordance with the conditions laid 
down by her father. 

* Mr. Armstrong, however, had no such fears; 
Mary’s ready acquiescence in all his wishes, 
and the evident respect she had always shown 
to his opinions, caused him to overlook in his 
child a will as firm and unbending as his own. 
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Hitherto none of his requirements had 
been opposed to the deeper or more sensitive 





feelings of ournature. Mary could overcome 
her repugnance so long as her father’s wishes 
only required the sacrifice of certain conven- 
tional rules, and minor matters of opinion. 
But he could make no distinction, and he 
was prepared to expect implicit obedience in 
every point, even where her wishes were 
opposed to his. The thought that she would 
ever fail in this obedience never entered his 
mind. 

Mrs. Armstrong understood her daughter's 
character more correctly than her husband, 
with all his boasted superiority of intellect, 
and therefore she dreaded a passage of arms 
between these two so near and dear to her. 

The trial was more closely at hand than 
even she for a moment anticipated. 

Little Freddy often brought home from 
school a full and particular account of some 
incident that had occurred during the day, 
and in which he had been greatly interested. 

These incidents were listened to by Mary 
only out of love to her little brother ; and 
although very often Mr. Henry Halford’s 
name stood prominent in these narrations, 
Mary’s interest on that account was very little 
| excited. It gratified her, however, to find 
| that the child was treated with great kindness 
by both father and son, and to hear his earnest 
declaration,— 

“Oh, Mary, I like Mr. Henry Halford so 
much, he is so kind to us little ones in the 
playground ; he plays at peg-top, and all sorts 
of games with us; and sometimes we go into 
the cricket-field, without the big boys, and 
he teaches us how to play; isn’t it kind of him?” 

All this was very pleasing to Mrs. Arm- 
strong, more especially as she could discern 
very clearly that Mary listened to it all as a 
matter of course. No suspicion that this kind- 
ness to her brother could arise from a wish to 
win the sister, or for her sake,entered her mind. 

Not so her mother ; suspicions of this kind 
would intrude themselves at times, only to be 
set aside by her daughter’s evidentindifference. 

Mrs. Armstrong, however, was wrong. 
Henry Halford’s kindness to the little boys 
arose from a natural love of children, and 
Freddy Armstrong was not favoured more 
than others. All thoughts of the fair girl 
whose appearance had so confused him on 
that cold January morning had been banished 
with determination. After school duties 
ceased he became, as usual every day, 
absorbed in his books, his only recreation a 
game at cricket, or, as we have heard, the fun 
with the juniors, which gave him the greatest 
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pleasure. And so the weeks passed on, and 
brought with them signs of the approach of 
spring. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight before 
Easter, Mr. Armstrong returned from the 
City rather earlier than usual, to have a ride 
with his daughter. He had on this account 
travelled to town and back by the omnibus. 

“ Give me half an hour’s rest, Mary,” he 
'said, as she came in full of pleasure to ask 
| when he wished to start. 
| Yes, papa,” she replied, “and there will 
|be also time for you to have a cup of tea 
|with mamma, she generally has it about four 
'o’clock.” Away ran Mary to hasten the re- 

freshing “cup which cheers but not inebri- 
|ates,” while Mr. Armstrong seated himself and 
| began to talk to his wife. 

| I shallnot be sorry to have a cup of tea, 
he said, “ for I rode outside the bus, and the 
roads are too dusty to be pleasant, whatever 
the old proverb may say, and perhaps with 
some truth, that ‘a peck of March dust is 
worth a king’s ransom.’” 








” 


“If it is good for the gardens and the | 


harvest to have a dry March,” said Mrs. 
Armstrong, “it is certainly worth while to 
bear the inconvenience, and my health is 
always much better in dry, clear weather. 
Your proverb about March dust will form 
another incentive for patience when it troubles 
me while taking my daily walks.” 

“How much improved your health appears 
lately, my dear Maria!’ remarked her husband 
after a pause; “and you are looking almost as 
young as ever. Iam not a little pleased to 
find you in such good spirits, because I want 
you to join me in accepting an invitation next 
week todinner at the Drummonds’ ; I suppose 
you have returned Mrs. Drummond’s visit ? ” 

“Oh yes, a few weeks ago; she is a most 
pleasant, ladylike woman, and we were friends 
almost immediately.” 

“Then you will raise no objection, my 
dear ; indeed, I am sure the change will be 
good for you. Mary is also invited, and I 
have my reasons for wishing her to go. 
Drummond rode with me from town to-day, 
and I accepted his invitation for Mary and 
myself at once, but for you conditionally.” 

“T shall be happy to go with you,” replied 
his wife. ‘The Drummonds are people I 
should wish Mary to know, and I am much 
more able to bear an evening visit at this time 
of the year thanin the depth of winter. You 


must remember, Edward, that even when || 
living in London I always regained health | 


and strength in the spring and early summer.” 
“And here, of course, your health and 
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strength are doubly sure to improve in these; of a refined mind, to speak of the coarse 
seasons,” he replied, laughing. ‘ Ah, well, | flattery to which she had been subjected at 
darling, I am glad we made the change for|one dinner party by some of the gentlemen 
your sake.” |when they left the dining-room. 

The appearance of the tea put a stop to | “And what, my dear?” said her father, 
the conversation, and in a very short time | gently. 
Mrs. Armstrong stood at the door watching} “I told’: mamma,” she replied, “when I 
her daughter as she sprang lightly to her/came home, but I only meant to ask you 
saddle, on a beautiful grey mare, her father’s | whether some of the gentlemen at Mr. Ward’s 
latest gift. | dinner party had not taken too much wine.” 

Bucephalus is not, however, quite discarded;|_ A flush of indignation rose to Mr. Arm- 
sometimes in the morning she will take him | strong’s brow as he thought of what, under 
for a canter over the heath, or in the holidays | such circumstances, some of them might have 
join her brothers, one of whom rides Row- | said to his gentle daughter. Determining to 
land’spony, andthe other Bucephalus. Edward | ask her mother, however, he merely said,— 
Armstrong is fifteen now, and has grown too|“I fear such was the case, Mary, but you 
tall for Boosey; during the absence of the| are not likely to meet with anything of that 
elder boys the pony belongs entirely to| kind at the Drummonds’. The practice of 
Freddy, who is learning to ride under Mary’s| staying for hours after dinner, drinking wine 











guidance. 

During their ride, Mr. Armstrong told 
Mary of the invitation to dinner at Mr. 
Drummond's. “ You will like to pay ‘such 
a visit, I suppose,” he said, “and I have| 
accepted the invitation for you as well as| 
myself.” 

* Will it be a large party?” asked Mary, | 
timidly ; she had no thought of opposing | 
her father’s wishes, after hearing that he had | 
accepted the invitation for her, but she re- 
membered her discomfort at her first dinner 
party, at which a large number of guests were 
present, some of them not very refined, and 
certainly not well-bred. 

In fact, she could not help making compari- | 
sons between the noisy, and to her, almost 
vulgar visitors at the table ; or at the evening 
parties of the rich in the neighbourhood, and 
the quiet refinement and dignity of such 
gatherings at the homes of her mother’s re- 
lations. 

Something akin to Mary’s thoughts was 
passing through her father’s mind before he 
answered her question, and influenced his 
reply. 

‘*Mr. Drummond told me to-day, that he 
did not expect more than six or eight guests 
in addition.to his own family. And, Mary,” 
he continued, “you need not fear meeting 
coarseness or vulgarity at Mr. Drummond's 
table. Your mother has readily consented to 
accompany us, and that is a sufficient proof 
that she considers the friends of Mrs. Drum- 
mond fit associates for her-daughter.” 

“Oh, papa,” said Mary, “I hope you do 
not think it was pride that made me speak as 
if I did not wish to go, only I do dread a 
large number of people ; and papa——” But 
Mary paused ; she hesitated, with the delicacy 


till men make themselves unfit for the com- 
pany of ladies, is happily becoming less fre- 
quent in good society. And now,” he added, 
looking at his watch, “we must canter for a 
while, or we shall be late for dinner.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—A CHANGE OF OPINION. 
Amonc the guests expected at Mr. Drum- 
mond’s table on that memorable occasion was 
a gentleman of great note in the scientific 
world, to whom Mr. Armstrong had been very 
anxious to be introduced. Indeed, this wish 
had influenced him greatly in his ready 
acceptance of the invitation. 

“ My friend Professor Logan will dine with 
us on that evening,” had been Mr. Drummond’s 
remark to Mr. Armstrong. “I suppose you 
have read his address at the Royal Society 
on the inventions of the last thirty years? 
It was correctly reported in the Zimes.” 

“ Yes, indeed, and there I saw it,” was the 
eagerreply. “ Is Professor Logan your friend, 
Drummond? It will be a great privilege to 
meet such a man.” 

“ And he will be equally pleased with you,” 
was the reply; “indeed, I expect it will be 
quite a learned gathering, for I have asked 
three or four other men of education to join 
us, and I almost fear the evening will be dull 
for Mrs. Armstrong and your bright, lively 
daughter; but Mrs. Drummond will be terribly 
disappointed if they do not come, and she 
will make the evening as pleasant as possible 
for them. My nieces are very musical, 
and + gl 

“ Oh, pray do not make the invitation more 
attracti#e than it is already,” interrupted Mr. 
Armstrong. “My daughter’s tastes resemble 
my own, and she has had advantages of 
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education which I have not. I’m afraid, 
Drummond, your friends will expect too much 
from a self-taught man like myself if you have, 
as you say, placed me on the list of your 
‘learned’ acquaintance.” 

“ Nonsense, Armstrong !”’ was the reply, as 
the omnibus stopped for that gentleman to 
alight.  “ Mind,” he added, as he waved his 
hand in farewell, “ we shall expect you all on 
Tuesday.” 

Mr. Armstrong’s close carriage arrived at 
Argyle Lodge only five minutes before the 
hour appointed for dinner. In a very short 
time, therefore, Mary found herself being 
conducted to the dinner-table by a gentleman 
whose face seemed familiar to her, but whose 
name, when spoken by her hostess, she had 
not caught. 

“JT think I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Armstrong once before, when she 
brought her little brother to school,” was the 
remark which made Mary turn and look at 
her companion. 

There was a smile on the face she had 
called plain, but it did not now deserve such 
an epithet. The rough, dark hair, which in 


its disorder she had likened to a “pussy-cat’s 
tail in a rage,” was now arranged in shining, 
wavy curls across the. broad forehead ; the 


dark eyebrows almost meeting over the nose 
gave character to the face, and a look in the 
deep blue eyes, although Mary Armstrong 
had quickly recognised her companion as 
Henry Halford, made her ask herself if she | 
had really ever seen them before. So changed 
was the face, so expressive the glance, so 
winning the smile, that Mary could only 
stammer out with a blushing face,— 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Halford ; I did 
not at first recognise you, but I do now.” 





They entered the dining-room as she said 
this, and during the slight commotion occa- | 
sioned by placing every one with due regard | 
to the varied requirements which make the | 
| position of a hostess so difficult, Mary could | 
| only recall with shame and wonder her satiri- 
cal description of Henry Halford. 

The silence that generally pervades the 
company at the commencement of dinner | 
enabled Mary to recover herself and look 
| round for the home faces, 

Her mother, who ‘had been taken in to 
dinner by Mr. Drummond, was seated nearly 
opposite to her at his nght hand. At the 
moment of this discovery she observed her 
bow to some one on Mary’s side of the table. 
Her surprise at this caused her to lean forward 
slightly. What friend of her mother’s could 
be dining with Mr. Drummond ? 








A gentleman with white hair, and a pale, 
handsome face, was returning the recogni- 
tion. Mary was fairly puzzled, but she had 
conquered the confusion caused by Mr. Henry 
Halford’s unexpected appearance, and when 
the conversation became general she could 
talk to her companion with ease and intel- 
ligence. 

Mary could hear her father’s voice, but 
she could not see him, as he sat at the same 
side of the table as herself by Mrs. Drum- 
mond. 

Presently Henry Halford spoke. 

“ Are you acquainted with that gentleman 
at the head of the table on Mrs. Drummond’s 
left hand?” he asked, under cover of many 
voices. 

Mary shook her head. She had observed 
that he and her father were already in earnest 
conversation across the table, but he was a 
total stranger to her. 

“No, I am not,” she replied ; “all here are | 
strangers to me, excepting Mr. and Mrs. || 
Drummond and my own parents.” 

“Then you do not know my father, to 
whom your mamma bowed just now. I saw 
you lean forward to discover who had been 
so honoured by Mrs, Armstrong’s notice.” 

“Ts that gentleman your father, Mr. Hal- 
ford?” said Mary, simply. ‘I think he is a 
very handsome old man; that silvery white 
hair always looks to me_ beautiful when 
accompanied with dark eyebrows and eyes.” 

“* My father would feel extremely flattered || 
if he heard your opinion of him, Miss Arm- || 
strong,” said Henry Halford. 

“‘T am not flattering,” replied Mary, “I am 
only giving my opinion, and you have not 
told me the name of that gentleman opposite. 
He looks clever.” 

“‘ Why, really, Miss Armstrong, I shall begin 
to be afraid of your opinion about myself if 
you are so quick at reading character. That | 
gentleman is Professor Logan, whose address || 
at the Royal Society has made such a stir in | 
the scientific world.”’: 

“Oh, I am so glad to meet him!” she ex- 
claimed. “I know he must be clever because 
papa is talking to him so earnestly, ‘and I 
read his address at the Royal Society in the 
Times.” 

“Did you indeed, Miss Armstrong ?” said | 
Henry, in a tone of surprise. 
“Certainly I did, and with very great 
interest. Is there anything very wonderful 

in that, Mr. Halford? ” 

Henry Halford hesitated to reply; he 
looked earnestly at the young lady who could 
read an address on the'most abstruse sciences 
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with “ great interest,” 
ladies spoken of rather contemptibly as 


He had heard young 


* pedants ” and “ blue-stockings.”” Was this 
gentle, simple-speaking girl by his side one 
of these? Or if not, did she belong to the 
frivolous, half-educated young ladies, who 
think of nothing but dress, or lovers, or hus- 
bands zn futuro? Although Mary had spoken 
of him as unused to ladies’ society with some 
truth, yet he had seen and heard enough to 
judge of them as belonging to a sex inferior 
in strength both mentally and physically, and 
in those days of which we write his judgment 
was not far wrong. 

“] will put a few questions to this young 
lady who expresses her interest in abstruse 
subjects,” he said to himself. “ Perhaps after 
all it is merely a smattering of knowledge 
which she possesses, and a wish to be thought 
a ‘blue.’ Are you fond of scientific subjects, 
Miss Armstrong?” he asked, with something 
akin to satire in the tone of his voice. 

But Mary Armstrong did not detect it; she 
replied unaffectedly,— 

“I think I am, at least so far as I can 
understand them, and that is not to a very 
great extent; but arithmetic is a science, is 
it not? and I am very fond of that; and I like 


the practical part of music.” 

“J am rather surprised to hear a young | 
lady say she is fond of arithmetic,” replied | 
Henry Halford, rather amused, and doubtful | 
still. ‘How far have you penetrated into | 
the mysteries of calculation?—to Practice, | 
perhaps ?” | 

Mary now detected a shadow of satire. 

“A little beyond Practice,” she replied, | 
with a smile. ‘I begin to feel afraid to tell | 
you how far, you appear so surprised that a/| 
girl should learn boys’ studies, but my. father | 
wished me to do so.” | 

Henry Halford flushed deeply. The) 


; ; 
the study of thorough-bass quite as well as/| cri 


Mary replied candidly, but without the 
slightest appearance of ostentation,— 

“Mr. Halford, papa himself taught me 
algebra after I had studied every rule in 
arithmetic, and the first book of Euclid, 
That is the extent of my knowledge—nothing 
so very wonderful, after all.” 

“ And the fons asinorum, Miss Armstrong?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “even the pons ast- 
norum.” 

There was a look of respect, mingled with 
surprise, on Henry Halford’s face; for once 
he had met with a young lady who had evi- 
dently some pretensions to mental strength 
without being proud of it. 

By degrees he managed to discover that, 
owing to her father’s wise decision, she had 
not been allowed to learn music without 
studying thorough-bass, or drawing unless ac- 
companied with the study of perspective. But 
as, without asking direct questions, he con. 
trived to draw her out by adopting a conver- 
sational tone, he found to his delight that 
this scientific young lady was far more deeply 
|interested in poetry and literature. 
| Mrs. Armstrong watched the fair face of 
| her daughter as it lighted up with pleasure at 
the poetical remarks of her companion, who 

iticised her favourite authors with so much 
clearness and justice. 

She was not sorry when Mrs. Drummond 
gave the signal for leaving the table. She 
could read in the gentleman a growing in- 
terest and admiration of her daughter, which 
made her uneasy; not a little increased by a 
remark of Mr. Drummond’s,— 

“ Mr. Henry Halford and your daughter are 
getting on famously together. I know that 
her education has been solid as well as ac- 
complished, and he appears to have found out 
that fact.” 

“Ts that Dr. Halford’s son?” asked Mrs. 
Armstrong ; she remembered her daughter's 
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straightforward simplicity of the young lady | description of him as plain, but the young mar 
whom he wished to prove a pedant or a|so earnestly conversing with Mary on a 
“blue” baffled him, and made him feel | favourite topic was as usual giving to that 
ashamed of his satire. | face the flashings of intellect, the expressive 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Armstrong,” he | smile, and, it must be owned, a too evident 
said. ‘It is such an unusual thing in the | admiration of the fair girl by his side, which 
present day to meet with young ladies who| made him unmistakably handsome. 
really care for any studies beyond music and| “Yes; did you not know it?” was Mr. 
singing, and what are called the fine arts, that) Drummond’s reply. “And _a really clever 
I was a little incredulous; pray show me I| fellow he is too; he has lately matriculated 
am forgiven by telling me what advance you} at{Oxford. His father wishes him to be a 
have made in these studies, which you con-| clergyman, and I have no doubt he will come 
sider belong to boys.” | off with ‘ flying colours.’ ” - 
There was an earnestness and sincerity in} No wonder Mrs. Armstrong was relieved 
the young man’s voice which could not be| when the signal came to remove her daughter 
mistaken. from such dangerous company. 
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But Mary very soon restored her mother’s 
peace of mind by the absence of all conscious- 
ness when she referred to Mr. Henry Hal- 
ford. 

On entering the drawing-room the mother 
noticed with anxiety the deep flush that so 
generally made Mary’s face too brilliant. 
She watched her as she wandered alone to a 
distant table and took up a book, after ex- 
amining several, and seated herself to read. 
She walked over to her and said, “ You are 
interested in your book, Mary.” 

“Yes, mamma; Mr. Henry Halford has 
been talking about Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
and he has explained to me a great deal of 
those learned terms and classical references 
which make some pages of the book so diffi- 
cult to understand, and I mean to read it 
through again ; you know how fond I am of 
Milton.” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother, “ but you 
cannot do so now in Mrs. Drummond’s draw- 
ing-room.” 

“ No, mamma, of course not ; I was only 
glancing over a few pages to try how much I 
could remember of Mr. Henry Halford’s ex- 
planations. Oh, mamma, you cannot imagine 
how clever he is.” 

“No doubt, and I hear he is at Oxford 
studying for the Church. But, Mary, do you 
remember your description of Dr. Halford’s 
son? In my opinion he is anything but 
plain, and his hair—” 

“Oh, mamma, pray don’t refer to what I 
once said;” and Mrs. Armstrong knew that 
the flush on Mary’s cheek as she spoke arose 
from shame at her foolish words, nothing 
more. ‘I hardly looked at him that morn- 
ing, but now that I have heard him speak 
with so much animation and cleverness I con- 
sider Mr. Henry Halford handsome; don’t 
you, mamma?” 

This simple admission satisfied the anxious 
mother ; she agreed readily with her daugh- 
ter’s remark, and a servant advancing with tea 
and coffee put a stop to the conversation. 

Presently the gentlemen made their appear- 
ance. 

Mary noticed that her father and Mr. 
Henry Halford were eagerly discussing 
scientific subjects with Professor Logan as 
they entered. 

Even as they stood with a cup of coffee in 
the hand of each, the subject was being car- 
ried on with great earnestness. 

At last one of Mr. Drummond's nieces ap- 
proached the piano, at her aunt’s request, and 
struck a few chords. 

A sudden pause, and then the rich tones of 


the singer hushed the scientific controversy. 
Even those who had no natural appreciation 
of harmonious sounds were attracted to listen ; 
among these ranked Henry Halford. 

To a singer with less confidence the silence 
would have been fatal, but Edith Longford 
was not likely to fail from nervousness, and 
there is nothing so calculated to steady the 
nerves of a performer in any subject as a per- 
fect knowledge of what he is about. : 

As the soft melodious tones ceased, Henry 
Halford contrived to whisper to Miss Arm- 
strong a question, intended to try whether the 
young girl, whose conversation had so in- 
terested him at dinner, could bear the praise 
of another without jealousy. 

During the song he had not been able to 
resist the attraction of her presence. Al- 
though really occupied with the subject of 
dispute as he entered the room, Henry Hal- 
ford’s quick eye discovered at once the where- 
abouts of Mr. Armstrong’s daughter, and he 
had gradually moved towards the table where 
she sat. 

“‘ Miss Longford plays and sings well, Miss 
Armstrong,” were the words that made Mary 
start from a reverie. “I am quite ignorant 
of music theoretically, and I have no natural 
taste for the harmonies ; but you can tell me 
whether my opinion is a correct one.” 

“TJ, Mr. Halford!” said Mary, recovering 
herself ; “Miss Longford is far beyond me 
in music. I could not take the liberty of 
forming a judgment upon her, excepting that 
I know she sings and plays far better than I 
do.” 

“Generous and candid,” said the young 
man to himself as a gentleman advanced to 
lead Mary to the piano. He followed them, 
and stood listening with surprise to the simple 
English ballad which Mary sang with real 
taste and feeling. 

Henry Halford when alone in his room 
that night made a decision in his own mind 
on certain points ; in some of these, had he 
remained firm and unshaken, our story would 
have ended here. 

“ Mary Armstrong is a very beautiful girl,” 
were his first mental words,—“ full of in- 
tellectual knowledge, far beyond any young 
lady I have ever met. She is candid, plain- 
speaking, impervious to flattery, and generous 
to a rival,—at least, if Miss Longford is a 








rival. For my part, I consider Miss Arm- 
strong’s music far more pleasing. And then 
what a talented man her father is! no wonder, 
with such a teacher, his daughter should be so 
different from other girls. I have met many 
girls, but none like Miss Armstrong.” 
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By a strange association of ideas, to which | going to see the dear old grandfather, of whom 
we are all subject, Easter and Oxford pre-| she had so often heard her mother speak, and 
sented themselves to his mind, and the in-/ beautiful Meadow Farm, the home of her 
voluntary sigh that followed a recollection of | father’s childhood, and the house in which he 
the fact that in less than a week he should | was born? 
be miles away from Mary Armstrong, changed| So bewildered did she feel at the sudden 
the whole current of his thoughts. news, that her mother had to say,— 

“ How absurdly I am allowing my mind to} “Do you not wish to accompany your 
dwell upon this young lady!” he said to him- | father, Mary?” 
self. “A man so rich as her father will of| “Oh yes, yes, mamma, but it seems too 
course wish her to marry a man of wealth, and | good to be true.” 
one equal in position to her mother’s relations. | ie You must be quick, Mary, if you wish to 
I might lay claim to the latter qualification, | | go,” said her father, looking at his watch; I 
but what shall I be at the end of my three | have ordered James to have the brougham at 
years at Oxford? an usher in my father’s | ithe door by half-past three, and the train 
school, or a curate with an income of perhaps | starts from Waterloo at 4.30.” 
4#too a year or less. I will think of herno| In a moment all was bustle and excitement. 
more !” | Slight refreshment was quickly prepared for 
ithe travellers. But Mary had still her useful 
fairies at her elbow, and when her father sum- 
|moned her from the dining-room at the time 
WHATEVER impression might have been made | appointed, she only detained him one moment 
by Mr. Henry Halford’s cleverness on the|to cling to her mother’s neck and kiss her 
mind of Mary Armstrong was destined to be | fondly. 
obliterated by the most unlooked-for occur-| Mrs. Armstrong stood at the door to see 
rence, | them off and wish them don voyage. Then 

One evening, about a fortnight after Easter, | she returned to the library to rest after the 
Mr. Armstrong returned at an : unusually early | hurried excitement, which fatigued her even 
hour, and entered the library, where Mary | more than a long walk. 
and her mother were seated, with a look of| This hasty summons which her husband 
anxiety on his face which surprised them/|had received carried her memory back to 
both. |those early days of her married life when 

He held a letter in his hand, and his wife|with her husband and her little daughter 
asked nervously,— | Mary, she had visited Mr. Armstrong’s pa- 

** What is the matter, Edward ? you have | ternal home. She recalled the sweet country 
no bad news about the boys, 1 hope.” | landscape, the apple orchards in full blossom, 

“No, no,” he said hastily, “but I have|the fragrant hay-fields, the leafy woods sur- 
had a letter from John Armstrong ; my poor! rounding Meadow Farm, then redolent with 
father, he says, is sinking fast, and wishes to | the delights of early summer. 
see me once more.’ She saw and heard again, in imagination, 

“Oh, papa, when are you going?” cried|the crowing of cocks, the clucking of hens, 
Mary, “can I pack your carpet bag, or pre-|the chirping chicks and lowing cattle, and 
pare anything for you ? I suppose you will go|the occasional “ quack, quack” of ducks 
this evening ?”’ iand geese, all of which sights and sounds 

“T should have gone direct from London, | greeted eye and ear from her bedroom 
after sending you a telegram,” he replied,| window when she rose in the morning. 

“but my father wishes me to bring Mary;| Even the journey by the old-fashioned stage 
have you any objection, my dear?” headded,| coach was not without interest; and how 
turning to his wife. well she remembered the pride of her mother’s 

“ No indeed,” she replied, “take her with | heart as her little Mary, then scarcely three 
you by all means ; I remember how pleased | years old, excited the astonishment of the 
the dear old gentleman was with his little) passengers by spelling from the coach window 
granddaughter when we paid him a visit fifteen| the letters upside down, which formed the 
years ago.’ name of the coach proprietor ! 

Mary, who had risen when she offered to| Again, she recalled their amusement at one 
assist in preparing for her father’s hasty|of Mary’s childlike speeches, when they 
departure, stood still during this conversation | stopped to change horses on the road. Across 
in silent astonishment. Rapid thoughts} the inn yard came a man with a wooden leg, 
passed through her mind. Was she really| carrying a pail of water, The child, who had 
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CHAPTER XIV.--AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY. 
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never before seen this substitute for a human 
limb, almost screamed with excitement as 
she exclaimed,— 

“Ob, mamma, mamma, do look; there’s a 
man with one leg, and a piece of stick for 
another !” 

Even now she could smile at the memory 
of the child’s remark, but it was soon lost 
as her thoughts turned to the time when she 
stood in the old hall at Meadow Farm to 
receive the welcome of her husband's father, 
a tall, noble-looking man, one of the olden 
times, whose dark eyes at the age of sixty- 
seven had not lost their sparkling inteligence. 
These eyes, with eyelashes and brows equally 
dark, contrasted pleasantly with the silvery 
white hair; and the face with its winter apple 
colour, though bronzed by constant exposure 
to the weather, wore a refined dignity of 
which his son Edward could scarcely boast. 
The welcome awarded by this fine old yeo- 
man to his son’s wife had a mixture of defer- 
ence and affection which deeply gratified the 
well-born daughter of the St. Clairs, and her 
father-in-law’s love for his little fairy grand- 
child completely won her heart. 

All this Mrs. Armstrong had described to 
Mary so vividly, that the young girl felt as if 
she already knew every nook and cranny of 
the old farm, as well as the face of the dear 
old gentleman who was her father’s father. 
And yet she had not the slightest recollection 
of the visit so clearly remembered by her 
mother. 

Since that time Mr. Armstrong had more 
than once paid a visit to his paternal home, 
but delicate health and an increasing family 
prevented his wife from accompanying him, 
yet he never offered to take Mary. Once 
her mother had proposed to him to do so, 
but he repudiated the idea. 

“No, Maria dear,” he had said, “there are 
no women at Meadow Farm, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, who are fit associates for your 
daughter. By and by, when her manners are 
more formed, I shall have no objection.” 

But Mrs. Armstrong was not deceived by 
these excuses ; she knew that as her husband’s 
income increased, so did his pride. For 
eccentric persons are always inconsistent, and 
his strange notions about his daughter’s edu- 
cation, and his refusal to allow her to ride on 
horseback after a certain hour, with other 
objections to practices which he called 
“aping the gentry,” all arose from “the 
pride that apes humility.” 

Meanwhile, quite unaware of her mother’s 
reflections or her father’s opinions, Mary 
seated herself in a first-class carriage, her 








happiness in the prospect of the coming 
journey only clouded by the fact that her 
aged grandfather was approaching the borders 
of the grave. 

They were alone in the carriage as far as 
Slough, and as the express train sped on 
the consciousness of this made her so uneasy 
that she could not help breaking the silence 
by saying,— 

“ Papa, do you think my grandfather will 
remember mie?” 

“TI think not, my daughter,” he replied ; 
“you were scarcely three years old when he 
saw you last, and now you are a woman.” 

** But I do hope he will be well enough to 
know who Iam,” she said. ‘I have heard 
mamma talk of grandpapa so often that I feel 
sure I shall recognise him when I see him, 
from her description.” 

“Your mother does talk to you, then, about 
her visit to Meadow Farm?” 

*‘ Yes, papa, often, and she says grandpapa 
was a fine, handsome old man when she saw 
him fifteen years ago.” 

There was a little feeling of gratification 
in Mr. Armstrong’s heart at this proof that 
his lady wife could so think of his father ; she 
had often so spoken of him in conversation, 
but he had passed it by as the loving words 
of a wife who wished to prove that she did 
not look down with contempt on her hus- 
band’s relations. 

But in her remarks to Mary there could be 
no such motives, and it was in a tone of 
regret that he replied,— 

“ Fifteen years will make a great difference 
in your grandfather’s appearance, Mary, and 
I. expect you will find him decrepit, and 
infirm at eighty-two years of age, and very 
much changed from the handsome old man 
your mother describes.” 

“I shall love him just the same, papa,” she 
said, firmly. 

The early spring evening was closing in as 
Mr. Armstrong and his daughter drove to the 
gates of Meadow Farm, Mary could see, 
however, that her father’s face was pale with 
anxiety, as he hastily alighted from the railway 
fly and turned to assist his daughter. 

At the same moment she heard a pleasant 
voice exclaiming,— 

“You have brought your daughter, Edward ; 
I am very glad, for uncle is longing to see 
her.—You are the image of your mother, 
Miss Armstrong,” continued the speaker, with 
a sudden deference, as the tall, graceful girl 
held out her hand to the lady whom her 
father introduced as his cousin Sarah. ‘‘ The 
men will bring in your luggage, Edward,” she 
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added : “ come in at once and see uncle; he 
seems to have gained new life since we sent 
for you and—Mary.” 

The name came at last after a slight hesita- 
tion, for the bearing and manner of Mary 
Armstrong, though perfectly free from pride, 
threw a restraint upon her homely kinswoman, 
who remembered her only as a little child of 
three years, 

Before they reached the house John Arm- 
strong met them, and involuntarily removed 
his garden hat when his cousin Edward 
asked him if he remembered his little play- 
fellow Mary. 

“I hope you do, cousin,” said Mary, plea- 
santly, to put him at his ease, for this defe- 
rential treatment byher country cousins pained 
her greatly. “I have often heard mamma 
speak of cousin Sarah and cousin John, and 
I am so happy to be able to pay you a visit 
at last.” 

As she spoke they entered the old farm 
kitchen. A space round the fire was partially 
hidden by a screen. Mr. Armstrong led his 
daughter forward to the enclosed spot. 

“Who is come, Sarah ?”’ said the wavering 
voice of an old man. 

“Tt is your son Edward. Father, how are 
you? This is my daughter, the little Mary 
of whom you were once so fond.” 

The old man looked up and grasped the 
hand of his son ; then, as he saw Mary, he 
made an effort to rise. 


and quietly watched the rosy country servant 
as she covered the table with a profusion of 
good things, such profusion as country people 
consider necessary to prove their hospitality. 
Meanwhile Mary had followed cousin Sarah 
to a bedroom which, while it lacked many of 
the elegant luxuries of her own room at 
home, charmed her by its simplicity, cleanli- 
ness, and tasteful arrangements. ‘The ceiling, 
across which appeared a large beam, was low, 
the floor uneven and only partially covered 
with a carpet. But through the lattice window 
the moonlight fell in diamond patterns on 
| the floor, only broken by the shadow of the 
| flickering rose leaves that surrounded it. The 
| dimity curtains, the quilt, the bed furniture, 
|and the toilet covers were of snowy white- 
|ness, and that peculiar fragrance of the 
| country which is often found in country bed- 
rooms pervaded the room. 
| Twilight still lingered, yet Mrs. John Arm- 
|strong carried a lighted candle which flared 
jand flickered in the draught from the open 
| window. 
| “JT am sorry the window has not been 
closed, Miss Armstrong,” she said, as she 
shaded the candle in her hand, and advanced 
| to fasten the casement. 
| Please call me Mary, cousin Sarah,” said 
|the young lady, earnestly; “and if you will 
jput out the candle and leave the window 
| curtains undrawn, I shall prefer the moon- 
| light. Oh, what a pleasant window!” she 





“No, no, grandfather,” she exclaimed, | added, as she looked out on the prospect so 


kneeling by his side and kissing his cheek ; 


| often described by her mother. “ Did mamma 


“you must try to forget I am taller and older | sleep here ?” 


than the little Mary you once knew.” 

“Thank God that I have lived to see you, 
my child,” said the old man, laying his hand 
on her head, for Mary had thrown off her 
hat; “I thought you wouldn’t bring her, 
Edward,” continued the old man, in the 
tearful voice of excited old age. ‘“ But now 
you're come, my dear, we'll make you happy. 
You're like your mother, child. Dear me, 
how the time flies! Ah, well, I’m almost 
home now, and I feel like old Simeon, ‘ ready 
to depart in peace,’”’ and the voice had a 
choking sound as he paused as if for breath. 
Cousin Sarah approached. 

“You must be quiet for a little while, 
uncle,” she said, “and not excite yourself. 
I’m going to take Miss Armstrong upstairs 
for a few minutes till tea is ready, and Edward 
would like to go to his room, I dare say.” 

“Yes, yes, quite right, Sarah, I’ll take care 
of myself,” replied the old man. “I’m only 
a little overcome at first.” And as they left 
the room he leaned back in his easy chair 


“No, your papa has the room in which 
|she slept, it is larger than this ;, but you shall 
|see it to-morrow, the window overlooks the 
| orchard.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mary; “mamma has 
| described it so often that I am sure I shall 

recognise it.” 

“Then Mrs. Armstrong remembers her 
visit to Meadow Farm?” 

“Indeed she does with great pleasure, and 
I have been so longing to come here. I hope, 
however, that my coming has not excited dear 
grandfather too much,” she added, anxiously ; 
“but I did not expect to find him up from 
what cousin John said in the letter.” 

“Oh, did you not? Why, uncle has never 
kept his bed a whole day yet; he always 
comes down to dinner ; strong, healthy men 
like he has been seldom live long after once 
they take to their beds.” : 

Mary had been hastily making some slight 
alteration in her dress, and emptying her 
| carpet bag with a quickness which surprised 
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cousin Sarah; and seeing her ready, they 
went downstairs together. 

Mary Armstrong had never before seen a 
real farmhouse kitchen, and she was not likely 
to forget the scene that presented itself as she 
entered. 

A large roomy apartment, containing two 
oriel windows, with leaden casements and 
diamond window-panes. On one side a 
dresser and shelves, covered with pewter 
plates, old china bowls, and various articles 
of wedgwood and earthenware. 

Through an opposite door she could see 
another large kitchen lighted by the blaze of 
a wood fire, in which, servants were appa- 
rently busy, and the voices of men and women 
could be heard. She noticed as she followed 
her cousin to the screen that the window 
nearest the entrance door was uncovered, 
and that the floor of the old kitchen appeared 
to be formed of rough stones which she af- 
terwards found was a mixture of lime and 
sand. 
through the uncovered window and glittered 
like silver on the pewter plates, this part of 
the farm kitchen would have had a very 
desolate. aspect. Once, however, inside the 
screen, how changed everything appeared ! 
The portion enclosed was as large as many a 
London parlour, and entirely covered with a 
thick carpet. On the wide, open hearth lay 
a pile of coals and wooden logs, that sent a 
blaze and a sparkle up the chimney, while 
the glowing heat rendered the stone on which 
they burnt a far warmer resting-place for a 
cold foot than the thickest hearth-rug ever 
invented. 

On a large round table in the centre, 
covered with a snowy cloth, were arranged 
china teacups of curious shape and rare 
value—silver teapot, cream jug, and sugar 
dish of most antique patterns, in which the 
firelight gleamed and flickered, adding bright- 
ness to the good fare with which the table 
was loaded. Above the high mantelpiece 
hung various useful kitchen articles composed 
of tin, copper, and brass, all so carefully and 
brightly polished that the light from a lamp 
and the reflected blaze of the fire flashed 
from their surfaces with a glitter that illu- 
minated the enclosed portion of the kitchen, 
making the outer part darker by contrast. 

In the most protected corner of this pleasant 
enclosure, and near the glowing fire, sat old Mr. 
Armstrong with his son by his side, cheering 
the old man by his pleasant conversation. 
Mary, as she entered, thought she had never 
seen her father to so much advantage. The 
tender, deferential manner of the son to the 


But for the moonlight, which passed | 











aged father was a new phase in his character 
which charmed his youthful daughter. Mrs. 
John Armstrong took her seat at the tea- 
table, while her husband rose with a native 
politeness to place a chair for Mary, which 
made her forget that his dress was the homely 
garb of a farmer. 

“Give up your seat to your daughter, 
Edward, and let Mary sit by me.” 

The change was quickly made, and then 
the old gentleman said,— 

“ Ah, my dear, I can see you more plainly 
now in the light of the amp; there isa look 
of the little child I remember so well, although 
you are grown so tall and womanly.” 

“Do you not think Mary is like her 
mother, uncle ?” said cousin Sarah ; “and yet 
she has a look sometimes that reminds me of 
Edward.” 

“‘ Never mind whom she resembles,” said 
the old man; “if my granddaughter is, as I 
hear from her father, a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, that is of far more value than her 
personal appearance.” 

How pleasantly that evening passed! 
Mary played a game of chess with the old 
gentleman, whose mind was still clear, not- 
withstanding his eighty-two years, and de- 
lighted him by her quick intelligence, and 
perhaps not a little by finding that he could 
beat her after a well-matched contest. 

When Mary laid her head on her pillow 
that night in the pretty white bedroom, as 
she called it, she felt that there could be 
found much more real happiness in a country 
life than in all the gaieties and frivolities 
of a London season. 

But Mary had yet to learn the real founda- 
tion of the peace and harmony which seemed 
to surround the residents at Meadow Farm 
like a halo, and even to make her sleep 
more sweetly in her white-curtained bed than 
she had ever done even in the richly furnished 
rooms and luxurious couches at her aunt 
Elston’s, in Portland Place, after an evening 
spent in gaiety and excitement. 

For the first time in her life Mary had 
knelt at family prayer. 

The old clock in the kitchen had scarcely 
finished striking nine when cousin Sarah 
rose, and taking from a shelf a large old- 
fashioned Bible and book of family prayers, 
placed them on the table before Edward 
Armstrong. 

“Do you not read yourself, father?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ No, my son, I have not been able to do 
so for some years; John always supplies my 
place; but nowyou are here you must officiate.” 
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To Mary all this was new. Except at church 
she had never seen her father with a Bible 
in his hand, and she wondered whether he 
had been accustomed to this in his childhood. 

Edward Armstrong possessed one accom- 
plishment which is not always sufficiently 
appreciated, he read well; and the beautiful 
chapter which his father requested him to 
read sounded to Mary as something she had 
never before heard—the 15th chapter of St. 
Luke, and the story of the prodigal son. 

The prayer also which followed was new 
to her. It seemed so suited to the time and 
place and persons assembled, that she could 
follow every petition as if it came from her own 
heart. No wonder Mary Armstrong after 
this could sleep peacefully. 

The sunbeams of an April morning aroused 
her at an early hour next morning. She 
sprung out of bed and drew back the window- 
curtains, What a charming prospect met her 
view! Close beneath her lay stretched a 
large and well-kept garden, old-fashioned 
paths bordered with box, and flower-beds of 
various geometrical shapes, in which crocus 
and snowdrop, wall-flower, and polyanthus 
spread themselves in picturesque confusion. 

Nearer the house the lilac buds were just 
bursting into flower, and around her windows 
the monthly roses mingled their delicate pink 
leaves with the dark green ivy that covered 
the wall. 

Beyond stretched field and meadow in 
early spring verdure. In the furrows of an 
adjacent field men were already busily em- 
ployed in sowing seeds, and from a distance 
could be heard the lowing of cattle, the 
clucking of hens as they led their chirping 
broods, the quacking of ducks and geese, 
the peculiar note of the guinea-fowl, and 
above them all Chanticleer’s shrill but fami- 
liar crow. Mary turned from the window 
with a hasty determination to obtain a closer 
inspection of these pleasant rural sights and 
sounds. Dressing herself quickly she de- 
scended the stairs, and found every one in 
the house up and busy except her father and 
grandfather, although it was not yet half-past 
six o'clock. 

Mrs. John Armstrong came forward with 
surprise to greet the London lady, who could 
leave her room at such an early hour. 

“What, up already, Mary?” she said, “I 
did not expect to see you till nine o'clock.” 

“T rise early at home always,” she replied ; 
“papa often leaves for London at half-past 
eight, and I breakfast with him.” 

“ Ah, yes, I forgot that you live at some 


our country manners and ways are not quite 
new to you.” 

“It is very pleasant country where we live, 
but not so rural as this,” said Mary, and then, 
as she observed her cousin take some barley 
from a bin in the outer kitchen, she ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, cousin Sarah, if you are going 
to feed the chickens, do let me go with you, 
I am longing to see the farmyard, and I can 
carry something for you.” 

“ Of course you shall go, my dear, I shall 
be glad to have you. Ned and Jack are 
away at school now in Southampton, and I 
miss their help very much.” 

Mary was soon loaded with a basket con- 
taining provision for the farmyard pensioners, 
and while they walked she asked many ques- 
tions about her cousins John and Edward, 
boys of eleven and fifteen, cousin Sarah’s 
only surviving children. But the strange 
farmyard scenes soon occupied all Mary’s 
attention. Never in her life had she seen so 
many geese, ducks, chickens, and pigeons, 
and until they were all fed and satisfied 
nothing else could be attempted. 

At length Mary was at liberty to look round 
her. The farmyard was surrounded by barns, 
stables for horses and cattle, waggon-sheds, 
hen and pigeon-houses, rabbit-hutches, and a 
pond in the centre, by no means small, for 
the ducks and geese, near which stood their 
comfortable nests. 

“The man is going to feed the pigs, Mary,” 
said her cousin ; “ their sties are at the back 
of the stables, opening into a field.” 

She led the way from the farmyard as she 
spoke, and as they drew near the spot Mary 
heard a most unmelodious sound, half grunt- 
ing, half squeaking, with which the little 
hungry animals greeted their keeper’ There 
appeared about a hundred little pigs in a 
portion of the field adjoining the sties, and 
railed in from the other part by wooden palings 
and hurdles. At intervals, close to the fence, 
stood troughs, and the moment their keeper 
appeared in sight there arose such a perfect 
yell and growl of grunting and squealing that 
Mary could not attempt to speak. 

The little animals, who varied in age from 
six weeks to three months, were beautifully 
clean and white, and when Mary saw them 
looking through holes in the palings, and 
many of them standing on their hind legs to 
put their noses over, she could scarcely speak 
for laughing. 

“TI thought pigs were such heavy, stupid 
things,” she said at last, “ but these are lively 
enough.” 





distance from London now, and therefore 





“ They be lively enough when they be’es 
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hungry,” said the n man, as he entered the en-| 
closure and drove them back into their houses | 
while he and his helper filled their troughs. 

“You can come and see them fed another | 
morning,” said cousin Sarah, “but I must g0| 
in and prepare breakfast now. Will you| 
amuse yourself in the garden till you hear| 
the bell ring, and gather some flowers for the | 
table ?” 

“ Yes, I should like it of all things ;”’ and| 
Mrs. John Armstrong led Mary to the garden | 
gate and left her. 

Mary wandered down the dew-moistened | 
paths, now and then gathering flowers as she 
passed. In her mind, while looking at the} 
ungainly little beasts in the field, had arisen a| 
memory of words in the parable she had heard | 
read the evening before—“and he sent him| 
into the fields to ‘feed swine.” Her knowledge | 
of Oriental customs enabied her to understand | 
the deep degradation of such employment, | 
not only to the Jew, but to the natives of) 
other Eastern countries. And yet, after all, the| 
prodigal’s father received him again with open | 
arms. 

She was walking still in deep thought when 
her father’s step aroused her. 

“What is the subject of my daughter's 
thoughts?” he said as he placed his arm 
round her. 

Mary avoided a direct reply. Not even to 
her father could she open her heart on the| 
real subject of her thoughts. But she de-| 
scribed with so much vivacity the scenes she 
had lately visited, not forgetting the greedy 
pigs, that her father was quite amused. 

The eight o’clock bell summoned the whole 
household to prayers, and when Mary entered 
the farm kitchen she found the screen drawn 
back and about twenty farm-servants, male 
and female, waiting to join in the morning| 
devotions. 


| 


Her grandfather was absent, but her father | g 


conducted the service as on the previous 
evening. And when she seated herself at the 
breakfast-table the glow of health on her} 
cheek was not brighter than the glow of 
pleasure in her heart as she thought of a 
whole family kneeling and asking “God to | 
guide and keep them “through the day from | 
danger and sin. i 








Mr. Edward Armstrong was obliged to 
return to London on the day after his arrival, 


|and finding his father so much better than 


he expected he did so with less regret. 
“You can leave your daughter for a few 
days longer, Edward,” said his father ; “ I have 
hardly had time to renew my acquaintance 


with her, and it is not possible that I shall ever 


see her again in this world.” 

“ Would you like to stay for a week, Mary?” 
asked her father. 

“Yes, papa, very much, if dear mamma 


can spare me for so long.” 


“There is no doubt of that, my dear,” 
he replied, “ especially if she thinks your stay 
will be agreeable to your grandfather.” 

And so Mary Armstrong remained at 
Meadow Farm for a week, a period which in 
after life was never forgotten. ‘The loving af- 
fection of the kind old man was returned by her 
in attention to his every wish. So much, in- 
deed, had this visit cheered and revived him, 
that on fine afternoons, when persuaded by 
|Mary, he would lean on her strong young 


|arm, and walk about the garden and fields of 
‘the farm. 


On the Sunday he even ventured to the 
‘village church; and when congratulated by 
| friends who wondered at the elegant graceful 


| girl on whose arm he leaned, he would say 


with affectionate pride, “ This is my grand- 
daughter, Edward’s eldest chiic.” 

In these walks the young girl opened her 
heart to the aged Christian, who had had a 
long life’s experience in the “ways of 
wisdom,” and had found her paths “ paths of 
peace.” 

From him Mary Armstrong learnt those 
truths which were to be her comfort and 
guide in after days of sorrow and trial. 

When her father came for her at the end 
of the week she felt the parting from her 
grandfather and cousins only softened by the 
thought that she was returning to her mother 


'so dearly loved. At parting the good old 


gentleman gave her a Bible with marginal re- 


‘ferences, and a concordance, which she 


‘received with many tears, for she felt that 
never again on earth should she hear the 
|loving voice that had first said to her, “ This 
is the way, walk ye in it.’ 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the ; 
CHLORODYNE is the best fb. 4 known for Coughs, Gonotiiindin Denese oe eee 
CHLORODYNE effectually cheoks and arrests those to often futal diseases—-Diphtheria, Fever, Orc 
LORODYNE sets like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and D —_o 
CHLORODYNE effectually cnts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria Palpitation, and ee 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative ia Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Menin ins, &e. 
Ncieal From Lorv Francis CoNyNGHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th 1868 Sails 
‘ Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorody, from M 
‘ound it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above addres." ee eae 











Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had recei 
, ° ceived a des jesty’ 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy Way cleite a CuLeeeOTEee 


Bee Lancet, Ist December, 1864, 


CAUTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 


CavuTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. 


Coutis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORUDYNE 


that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say,had been sworn to See Times, 10th July, 1864 
: — 8, uly, k 


Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d,, 4s. 6d., and Ils, each, 


None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON 





PRESSING ONWARD. 
Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 
By THE REv. DR. WHITTEMORE. 


Uniform with “Pathway of Peace.” 2s. 6d. 





THE 
QUARTERLY CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


This will be held on Sunday afternoon, April the 4th, at 
half-past three o’clock, at St. Katherine Cree Church, in 
Leadenhall Street. We are always much pleased to see 
our young friends there, and to speak to any of them 
before or after the service. 





INVALIDS. 


] R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS 
cures Cunsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, 
Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Addresses of Thousands 
of extraordinary Cures, including many Methodist Ministers, 
added. Inquirycourted. Details of Self-cure, post free, cloth 
bound, oi. Stamps, from 10, Claremont Square, London, N. 
AszrpézD REVIEWS OF THE Boox:— 


The Methodist Recorder says, ‘‘ Success testified by Ministers,” 
oy Ce 
The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &c. 


The Primitioe Methodist says, “The treatment has met with 
great success.” 


——- 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
In his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 1871, 





says ;— 
“‘ T had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 
‘ T gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude t 
* and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured in 
“upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl 
“and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great that I 


* was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 

This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD LEGS, 
BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, wounds, gout, 
rheumatism, bronchitis, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases, 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


I]\HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 

PERSUNS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without thein, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
use, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the nn Se so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 

Price 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT, 


For the cure of INFLAMMATION, SPECKS, 
FILMS, and other external Disorders of the 


EYES AND EYELIDS. 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other 

specific, and has been successiul after the treatment of the 

most eminent practitioners had signally failed—as proved by 
Testimonials. 


In Boxes, ls, 1id., Post-free for Sixteen Stamps. 





Wholesale by Epwagps, Old Change ; SancBE & Co., Oxferd 
Street ; or of the Proprietor, Hanover Terrace, Peckham: 








ECONOMY IN MOVRNINGC 






ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 

Patent ALBERT OCRAPE is AS 
TRICK as TWO FOLDS of the old inake, is 
MUOM CHRAPER, and WRAKS BETTER |! 

















Ask your Chemist for 


“ Grains of Health,” 


If you suffer from 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS or 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Price 2s. 9d. per box, by post 8d, extra, “GRAINS or 

HEALTH” Depot, 1, High Holborn, London, W,C 








GLENFIE 


THE USE OF THE 


STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





Always Secures 





CORN 





FLOUR. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


IS THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


And its uniform superiority can therefore be confidently relied on. 


NOTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the fac-simile signatures of the Makers— 


cehutrown 


Loten Bor 





BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


Children’s and Youths’ Books of all kinds, from ls. to 10s., suitable for Presents, 


24.25.27.&28.OXFORD S'W 





PORTRAIT.. ALBUMS °F 


kind (a choice of 1,000). 


WRITING,..CASES of eve 
Gentlemen, fit 
Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s, 
Ditto Blotting Books, 15s. 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. 
Carriage Bags, 8s. 6d. 
Elegant Reticules, 10s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. 
Scrap Books and Albums. 
Cases of Scissors. Fans. 
Inkstands... A choice of 300. 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. 


» from 30s. 





Family Bibles. 
Pocket Bibles. 
Prayer Books. 
The New 
Church Services. 
Chatelaines, Belts, 


Trinkets, and 
Waist-Bags. 





THE NE YEW MAK MAKE, 
will last for years, from 5s. 6d. 

DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
DRESSING_CASES, from 15s. to £10. 


Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 
Bookslides. Reading Stands. 
Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Stationery Cabinets, 21s. 
Despatch Boxes, 21s. 

Pocket Books and Diaries. 
Purses, 1s, to 40s. Card Trays. 
Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 
Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles. 
Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s 
|Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 


PRESENTS FOR BOYS. PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. 3,000 FAMILY, 
POCKET AND REFERENCE BIBLES. DRAUGHTS, CHESS, 
AND INDOOR GAMES OF ALL KINDS. 


' Thousands of Presents at 10s. 6d., 2ls., and 2 Guineas. 
































